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Concert, 


“ Pride, of all others, the most dangerous fault, 
Proceeds from want of sense or want of thought.” 


Every one knows what self-conceit is, and has no difficulty in 
applying the proper name to any manifestation of it that chances to 
come within his observation. Nevertheless, since it is often difficult 
to define clearly and fully our own conceptions, it is well to have a 
definition of our subject from undisputed authority. We discover 
that conceit is defined to be “a lofty or vain conception of one’s own 
person and accomplishments.” We think the lexicographer might 
have made the definition a little fuller, but will not venture to take 
issue with him upon that point. Let us not, however, forget care- 
fully to distinguish between self-conceit and a just self-confidence, 
which, though often confounded, differ widely from each other. The 
latter is simply the result of a right estimate of one’s own powers. 
It is in fact under proper restraints, one of the noblest qualities of 
human nature, the want of which causes indecision of character, and 
must often produce that sad poverty of the soul, a lack of self-respect. 
Whoever is destitute of a just confidence in himself, plods ever in the 
same beaten track, and rarely rises above the level plane of his 
existence. 
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Yet it must be confessed that the distinction between the two is 
often very slight. It is difficult exactly to draw the line and say to 
self-confidence, “ Hitherto shalt thou come but no further.” An over- 
weening self-confidence is undoubtedly self-conceit, so that the differ- 
ence would seem to be chiefly in degree. But he who possesses a 
confidence not the result of vanity, not founded upon an effort to 
persuade bimself that he really is what he would like to be, or what 
he wishes others to think him, but based upon a cool and dispassionate 
estimate of himself, upon the result of repeated tests, can not be 
called conceited. Such an one does not think more highly of himself 
than he ought to think. He may not possess commanding powers of 
body or mind, but he is usually a person of cool temper and excellent 
judgment. He will not feel capable of every achievement, but what 
tasks he does feel equal to, he will enter upon with an energy itself 
the guarantee of success. His prudence and foresight will often 
enable him to accomplish undertakings of a magnitude beyond his 
unaided strength. While a conceited man in the same circumstances, 
placing no limit to his own powers, rushes forward with headlong 
impetuosity, and for a time, perhaps, overcomes great obstacles, but 
in the end when his resources are exhausted, finds himself involved 
inextricably in confusion. And here is the great distinction between 
a just self confidence and self-conceit. The former is the offspring of 
the judgment, the latter of the passions. The one with prudent fore- 
sight prepares for emergencies. It knows that success must be gained 
by the proper use of instrumentalities. The other relies wholly upon 
itself, always anticipates success, never prepares for failure. 

Self-conceit, however, sometimes grows out of a commendable self- 
confidence. Success in difficult undertakings and the praise of the 
world are exceedingly apt to turn the wisest heads. The best of 
men have found constant watchfulness absolutely necessary to prevent 
undue exaltation of spirit when borne along on the flood-tide of 
success. And the many who have failed to bear prosperity with 
moderation, attest most completely the truth of the assertion, “ He 
that ruleth his own spirit, is greater than he that taketh a city.” 
The Spectator ascribes to Cesar the following meditations said to 
have been written on his tablets after the battle of Pharsalia, showing 
how watchful was the great Roman, lest he should become unduly 
exalted and self-confident in the hour of victory: “I have cooled my 
heart with reflection and am fit to rejoice with the army to-morrow. 
He is a popular General who can expose himself like a private man 
during a battle; but he is more popular, who can rejoice but like a 
private man after a victory.” 
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Both the greatest of Grecian and Roman orators appear to have 
laid themselves open to the charge of possessing a “lofty conception 
of their accomplishments.” This was especially the case with Cicero, 
whose self-conceit as displayed particularly in his letters, is almost 
unbearable. And Demosthenes tells the Athenians “There have 
been many celebrated and great orators before me.” Quite excusable, 
however, in this case, perhaps we must allow, if, indeed, the expres- 
sion was not deliberately chosen by the greatest of orators. Not to 
mention other historical examples, we have a notable instance in the 
case of one of our modern Senators, who however high an opinion others 
may justly entertain of his abilities, allows no one to surpass himself 
in this regard. To a spectator in the gallery of the Senate, he 
appears the very personification of conceit, as swelling with his own 
importance he looks grandly about to see if any one is observing him. 
This Senator it was who upon being introduced to a gentleman from 
a distant section of the country, is said to have directly inquired, 
“Well, Mr. » what do they think of me out your way ?” 

Ambition is a fruitful source of self-conceit. Men try to persuade 
themselves and others that they are worthy of the honor which they 
covet. It is needless to say that though the ruse may be successful 
for a time, and with certain men, yet in the end they deceive no one 
but themselves. The Ass’s ears refuse to be concealed beneath the 
lion’s skin. 

In common life a very disagreeable kind of conceit is that which is 
sometimes engendered by wealth. Who has not met the conceited 
coxcomb, who would, perhaps have been an excellent fellow if the 
accident of birth had not made him wealthy. If such youths are 
sent to College unless they have had the wisest parents, they are apt 
to expect the universal homage of their Class. They usually, how- 
ever, get that idea summarily extracted, for the life here affords any 
one unequalled facilities for getting “the conceit taken out.” Some- 
times, however, they hold on to it in spite of the friendly efforts of 
their comrades to effect a cure, as a dog to a dirty bone. You stone 
him and he runs, but clings to it still. In society these men are 
marked by their insolence, and the cool matter of fact way in which 
they try to snub better though poorer men. If you should tell them 
that these men laugh at and despise them, they would not believe it 
possible, so utterly are judgment and good sense beclouded by an all 
enveloping idea of their importance. However, a young man of 
wealth is the object of so much servility, that really he is not so 
greatly to blame if he is conceited. Many who rail at him would 
behave exactly as he does in like circumstances. But= we reflect 
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we shall remember that it is the mark of a little mind to pride itself 
on what is in no way due to its own labors, but is the merest of acci- 
dents. If inherited wealth were an individual merit, it might be an 
object of just pride. Its possession involves great responsibilities, 
and its abuse carries disgrace, not honor. 

A kind of conceit that is very annoying is no oftener seen in Col- 
lege than elsewhere. For College life is but an epitome of the world 
beyond its walls. Here upon a smaller scale are found the same 
passions, the same intrigues, the same virtues and vices, which are 
characteristic of human nature everywhere. We allude to that mani- 
fested by the individual, who imagines that his good fellowship is 
perfectly irresistible ; loves everybody himself, and can not conceive 
how it is possible that everybody should not love him. He refuses 
to be “bluffed,” for he believes that he will surely captivate you in 
the end, so he hangs around, is always full of laughter, invites you to 
oyster suppers, to ice cream saloons, never lets you pass a soda foun- 
tain with him, and thinks himself all the time the most agreeable 
fellow you have ever met, while you are inwardly groaning at the 
infliction. The worst of it is that such conceit is not at all incom- 
patable with the most unblushing rascality, which it can not always 
cloak. Horace in his ninth satire of the first book, has well described 
the annoyance which such fellows inflict. He represents his parasite 
as saying with affected jollity— 


“Misere cupis, , abire 
Jamdudum video; sed nilagis; usque tenebo; 
Persequar hinc, quo nunc iter est tibi.” 


We do not propose to dilate upon the evils of such manifestations 
in ordinary life. Of these, all of us have had more or less experience. 
Let us rather look at another side of the subject and see if even self- 
conceit has not some recommendations. While men whose abilities 
were undeniably great, have sometimes been noted for their conceit, 
it is usually those of the smallest calibre that make the greatest dis- 
play. In fact there is no more common method of judging people 
than this. We intuitively distrust the capabilities of any man who 
appears conceited. We feel at once that he can not have a well 
balanced mind, or he would not reveal his self-esteem. For if the 
truth were known, we imagine that all of us are about equally con- 
ceited, the only difference being that some are wise enough to keep it 
to ourselves. Some of us know that we are conceited, others never 
dream of such a thing, and thus kindly Dame Nature makes up the 
loss to those whom she has refused brains, by letting them persuade 
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themselves more and more every day that they have a surplus rather 
than a deficiency. And we doubt not that all of us find consolation 
sometimes in the same way. If others do not estimate us at our 
proper value, at least we can applaud ourselves. Other men may 
slight us, and self-esteem can return the compliment by despising 
them. Many would rue the day that granted to them the wish of 
Burns— 


“Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as others see us.” 


No, indeed, we desire nothing of the kind, for more wretched and 
forsaken beings than some of us would appear, it would be difficult to 
find. Let us be fools and blind, but let us at least think that we 
are wise. 

What a ridiculous appearance self-conceit often gives to people! 
Did any one ever think how much amusement we derive from this 
same quality that doubtless has often deeply offended us? Have you 
never felt a sort of admiration for one whose assurance nothing can 
daunt, and who Dogberry like insists upon being “ writ down an ass ?”” 
We can recall such people to recollection, whose pomposity has 
afforded abundant merriment, and whose self-esteem sometimes 
enabled them to attain heights of impudence almost sublime. 

In humorous literature conceit plays an important part. We do 
not now think of a single characteristic of human nature so prominent 
in those amusing types that have been and are the delight of mankind. 
What a comical old fellow is this same Dogberry for instance, and 
how inimitable the complacency with which he apologizes for his 
friend Verges : 


“ An honest soul, i’ faith, sir; by my troth he is, as ever broke bread; but God 
is to be worshipped; all men are not alike; alas, good neighbour!” 


Take Falstaff, Don Quixote, Hudibras, any of the well known 
amusing characters of literature, and how large a component part of 
what is entertaining in their dispositions, is their self-esteem. It could 
not well be otherwise since it is so prominent a characteristic in the 
ridiculous personages of real life. The “Bottom” of fiction, that 
“compound of profound ignorance and omnivorous conceit,” has his 
numerous living counterparts. 

We have not attempted a profound disquisition upon this subject, 
but simply to call attention to it as one eminently worthy of serious 
consideration. Conceit, though often annoying to others, as a general 
thing is harmless to all but its possessor. But to him it is the source 
of the greatest evils, since it tends to prevent the labor necessary to 
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the full development of the natural powers. Nothing is so hostile to 
growth in all the manly virtues, as a feeling of satisfaction with our- 
selves. Those only can perform well the highest and the noblest 
duties of life, who are constantly yearning after something better 
than they have as yet been able to attain. It is a fault that can be 
avoided and a fault that can be cured. For when we think of it, how 
little is there in any of us in which to take pride. A just estimate of 
ourselves, poor, weak mortals that we are, ought at least to make us 
modest, if indeed, it should not plunge us into the depths of humilia- 
tion. How great a fault conceit is, let the words of King Solomon 
answer: “Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit? There is more 
hope of a fool than of him.” H. V. F. 


Remembrance, 


A RIVER flowing to the sea, 
Leaves little pools that stay and stay 
In fund regret to break away 
From shores that hold them tenderly, 
And hide their touch in clefts moss-grown; 
Clear pools within whose depths there lie 
Embosom’d clouds and soft blue sky, 
And blades of grass, that hanging down, 
Point upward; 

In the loosened stone, 
Or ripple-mark, we, stooping, find 
The memory it left behind, 
While wand’ring on to deeps unknown. 


A life that craves all human sympathy, 
And feels the lack as something worse than pain, 
Is often left alone, and only finds 
At times the rarer friends that satisfy 
The soul. To these it clings with hold which years 
Can never part. 
The gaps that other men 
Look into and call void, it trusts that some 
May see are but the open traceries 
That let God’s clearer sun-light thro’, and form 
The pictured shadow of his love. 
A while, 
A little while, I will not ask for long; 
But even as the dew that lingers still 
After the sun is risen. 
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DeEFOREST PRIZE ORATION AND TOWNSEND ESSAY. 


Che Bulne of the Moral us compared with the 
Intellectual Element in Greatness. 


BY ISBON THADDEUS BECKWITH, OLD LYME, CONN. 
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Greatness 
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lectual classes—definition of the classes. 
The two Elements in the — of Abstract Truth. 

(a) Why considered.) 
(1st.) The Moral ements: a our being affords the Conditions of Moral Truth. 
(2d.) Moral truth superior to Intellectual in (a) Dignity and (b) Power. 
The two Elements in the of Men. 
velopmen' 

get -) Great Ideas ; (2d.) Great Passion ; Ga. ) Great Character, 

‘he two Elements in the Specific Powers, and Achievements of Great Men. 
(1st.) Power of Insight. Achievement in (1st.) bee and War. 
(2d.) Power of Creation. (2d.) Litera’ 
Power over Men. 
Summary and Conclusion. 


A MysTeERious spirit, begotten of the unbegotten Deity, appears in 
Time, wends its noiseless way through a short lapse of years, and 
then glides off into an untried eternity, to be forever forgotten. Such 
is the whole history of man’s mortal life. Yet here and there througb- 


out the “long train of ages,” there are great souls, whose power wins 
the homage of their generation, and whose lives outlive Death. 
There are Aristotles and Napoleons and Shakespeares and Newtons, 
whom men will ever call great;—and whence is it? Greatness is 
the high attribute of those who, gifted with a striking endowment of 
the talents and as well the nobler emotions and passions common to 
humanity, have come into some near relation to men by affecting their 
interest, by promoting their happiness, or by adding to their knowl- 
edge. Greatness, then, is not the mere possession of passive attrib- 
utes of mind or heart, however noble; but the possession of those 
attributes so joined with energy and purpose, that some great result 
shall follow. 

On the other hand it is to be distinguished from notoriety. By the 
power of brute strength, or through the favor of circumstances, men 
without genius, without high moral sentiments, and without noble 
aims, may accomplish mighty deeds, which grave their names on the 
monuments of history—in rude letters, however, pleasing to only the 
unskilled eye. Theirs is not the reward of greatness. 

If, now, greatness has been rightly defined, it must evidently 
involve the activity of the entire being. The richest gift of genius 
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without aim and will to direct it—like the noblest sentiment without 
skill and insight—can never render its possessor worthy to be called 
great. The great man is the growth of many mutually animating 
and controlling influences. The music of the spheres is maintained 
only amid the ceaseless blending of many inter-playing harmonies. 

But grouping the various powers of our spiritual being into the two 
general classes—the moral and the intellectual—I propose to consider 
the value of the former, as compared with that of the latter, in the 
constitution and attainment of greatness. Under the Intellectual 
element are to be included the various operations of the Intellect— 
such as perception, imagination, and all the forms of thought proper ; 
while the Moral element includes, not simply the moral faculty proper, 
but all those capacities and powers of the soul, which philosophers 
arrange under feeling and will. 

With this view of what greatness is, and of the broad but distine- 
tive meaning of the terms Moral and Intellectual, I proceed to notice 
the two elements, first in the field of truth ; since we may do much 
toward determining the relative position of any class of powers in our 
spiritual constitution, by considering the truths with which they are 
concerned. 

It is the moral element of our being—our affections and other 
capacities of feeling, and our power of will—that affords the conditions 
and explanation of moral truth. The intellect may analyze the whole 
compass of existence within its reach, tracing out the relation of the 
subjective to the objective, and may find within tse/f the first condi- 
tions of all the laws of intelligence. And again it may search out the 
great system of moral facts that runs throughout the whole realm of 
truth to solve the meaning of existence, yet when it asks whence 
these arise it must find their origin in an element altogether exterior 
to itself. Thus the principle of design, which in the works of an 
intelligent Creator must attend the notion of causality, has its origin 
in the Moral character of the Deity. And the truth that has its 
roots in this element of our being is the highest of all truth. How 
solitary and inert would be our existence, if the powers of the intellect 
formed the only bond of relation between us and all that is external 
to us; if it were the only or even the highest capacity of thé soul to 
simply cognize truth whether spiritual or material? Where could be 
found the motive to action? Where even the joy of existence? 
How would the universe of God, the course of Divine Providence, 
and the fact of human society lose their significance, if conceived of 
only in the light of intellectual truths, if the moral element contained 
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in them—the grand relations man sustains to God and his fellow 
man—were not recognized? It is moral truth alone that unfolds the 
deepest mysteries of our being; that lifts the finite up into a living 
union with the Infinite ; that gives character to life; that crowns the 
last analysis of science, both physical and metaphysical; and that 
clothes the Deity himself with his sublimest glories. In power also 
it is superior to intellectual truth. It appeals, not alone to reason, 
but to the strongest motive energies of our being. Through the 
unnumbered avenues that lie along all our desires, affections and 
interests, it penetrates into the inner fortress of the will, and stirs the 
soul to its intensest activity. It forms the very life of patriotism, 
philanthropy and religion. 

Having now seen the superior value of the moral element in the 
realm of abstract truth, I pass to a more concrete manifestation of the 
same principle in individual greatness. The great man becomes such 
only through a process of development. A peculiar endowment of 
talents and capacities there may be, yet those great powers and those 
exalted sentiments which render him renowned among men, are but 
the result of mighty forces working within and around him, and 
unfolding the original principles of his being. Hence, in comparing 
the moral and intellectual elements in greatness, we may with pro- 
priety notice first their comparative power in the development of 
great men. The history of great men involves the development of 
great ideas, great passion, und great character. 

Every grand vital idea has its origin in feeling. Far down in the 
deep untraversed labyrinth of the soul, where the human almost fades 
away into the divine, are the beginnings of those vague tendencies and 
desires, which, rising into consciousness, first gain the mastery of the 
affections and the will, and in the end, become a mighty force per- 
vading the entire soul, driving on and directing all the energies of 
the intellect, and forming the very life of all great ideas. Thus from 
a nature craving liberty of thought and conscience, there grew up in 
a Luther these sublime sentiments, and from those sentiments those 
mighty ideas, which shook the Christian world to its center and 
changed the whole course of modern civilization. And thus ina 
Michael Angelo, the first yearnings for art formed the germ, that, 
nurtured by stern will and enthusiasm, unfolded into those magnifi- 
cent conceptions, which the canvass and the marble have rendered 
immortal. From the just glory of the intellect let nothing indeed be 
detracted ; yet may it not be forgotten that it is in the moral element 
that the grandest ideas take their rise, and mainly by the moral ele- 
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ment that they are developed. The highest ideas are but the highest 
activities of the heart, expressing themselves through the highest 
processes of the mind. In the writings of a much-read essayist, I 
have met this remark, “could we take the mightiest thinker that ever 
awed and controlled the world, and unravel his powers and return 
their constituent particles to the multitudinous objects whence they 
were derived, the last probe of our analysis would touch that 
unquenchable fiery atom of personality which has organized round 
itself such a colossal body of mind.” But what is it that constitutes 
this personality? Is it not much more than intellect? Is it not 
very largely the moral element—the will and affections and desires ? 
It is through those sympathies and capacities by which the soul is 
linked to -facts external to itself, that it brings such facts into our 
being and assimilates them inte moral and intellectual character. 
Before any part of the great universe of ideas can be introduced into 
and made a positive element of intellectual life, it must be seized by 
the appetent as well as the perceptive powers of our nature, and 
wrought over in the crucible of feeling amid the fervid glow of all the 
energies of the soul. 

And this leads me to notice more particularly another point, which 
I have already to some extent anticipated—the development of great 
passion. The term passion I use in the broad sense of intense feel- 
ing. “ All the progressive springs of humanity,” says a Scotish 
philosopher, “ take their rise in our emotional being. In virtue of it 
alone do we own the spur of a happiness, which is never satisfied and 
of a glory that is still distant.” A necessary element of every great 
man’s constitution is some all-pervading feeling, as some high love of 
friends or countrymen or mankind, some thirst for truth, or some love 
of glory, some unquenchable hope, or some passion for art. Passion 
calls into existence the first feeble activities of his genius; passion is 
the deeply animating force which urges him on to triumph over diffi- 
culties, dangers, and death itself; and passion raises him up to behold 
truths unseen by other mortals and brings him into a vivid realization 
of the yet far-off object of his aim and aspiration. Reason must 
guide, restrain, and ennoble passion, while passion itself is the soul of 
all great action. 

And this earnest feeling springs from an impulse hidden in the 
unsounded depths of the emotional nature; then strengthened by its 
own activity, and sustained and intensified by the power of will, it 
developes into this grand controlling force. 
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Again, I notice the development of great character. And by char- 
acter I mean that individuality of which energy, persistence and 
decision are the principal elements. Whether in the region of prac- 
tical or ideal life, energy and persistence rather than extraordinary 
brilliancy are the most generally marked attributes of great men. 
It was this persistent energy that sustained Milton amid incalculable 
difficulties, and through many dark years of the world’s cold charity, 
to the end of his matchless epic. It was the same power that enabled 
Kepler, though encumbered with the manifold evils of his unphilo- 
sophic method, to arrive at his sublime discoveries. And of equal 
importance with such persistent energy is decision of character. It 
is this quality that brings all the powers of mind and heart into imme- 
diate action to surmount the many obstacles besetting every path to 
greatness. It allows no energy or passion to be wasted in doubtings 
or fluctuation. It says to reluctant nature, act,now, and in thy 
might. Thus character is the forming and vitalizing principle of 
greatness. Character develops great passions into great ideas, and 
great ideas into great activities. And character combines great pas- 
sions and great ideas and great activities into one grand individual 
force. 

And in the growth of character, how largely, again, does the moral 
element predominate over the intellectual? It is true that a persist- 
ent decisive character involves a reliable reason and an exalted under- 
standing ; yet it is the power of will and feeling that clothes reason 
and understanding with positive life. It is the power of will and 
feeling that gathers round the intellect those energies which develop 
into rational persistency, and render charaoter an efficient causative 
force. 

Taking now the minds and characters of great men in their com- 
plete development, I proceed to compare the moral and intellectual 
elements in some of their specific powers and most prominent achieve- 
ments. I notice first the power of insight. Perhaps the boldest of 
all the lines that define true genius is that clear vision which seems 
almost a “faculty divine.” It is thatin great men which penetrates 
into the inner nature of men and things; which detects the secret 
laws of being, both spiritual and material ; which reads, as from an 
open book, the characters and destinies of nations and individuals. 
A superior insight into the phenomena of the soul and the laws of the 
material world, made a Des Cartes in speculative and natural philoso- 
phy. Superior insight into the nature of constitutional government, 
and the rights and necessities of a free people, made a Burke in poli- 
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tics. And superior insight into his own resources and the obstacles 
opposed to him, as well as the deeper principles of military science, 
made a Cesar in war. And this is the seat where intellect sits 
supreme. No power of our moral part, however great, can so search 
into the deep mysteries of hidden things. Yet who can say how much 
of the moral element is involved in attaining to such power of insight? 
How much of patient persistence, how much energy of feeling and 
purpose, how much of that continuous attention, which is made up of 
consciousness and will ? 

Dependent on the power of insight is that of Creation. I use the 
term creation in the sense of combining thoughts or objects under new 
laws and into new forms. If true greatness, as I maintained in the 
outset, consists in bringing the highest attributes of mind and heart 
into some active relation to the feelings or interests of mankind, this 
creative power must necessarily form an element of every great man’s 
genius ; for these attributes can be brought into such relation only 
through some new conception formed or some high purpose accom- 
plished ; and this purpose can be accomplished only through the 
combination of thoughts with activities and external facts into new 
modes of action. He, therefore, who would win the glory of great- 
ness, must create, either in the world of action, or of taste, or of 
intellectual truth. And here again no moral power can exert other 
than an indirect influence. It is the high office of the intellect alone 
to create. But does not a closer view reveal, as the life-giving force 
of this creating agent, the tender sensibilities in all the more delicate 
creations, and strong passion in all the bolder and sterner conceptions ? 
Is it not the ardor and strength of the moral part, that give vividness 
and weight to the conceptions of the mind ? 

Again in a third prominent characteristic of the great—their power 
over men—how largely does the moral element once more predomi- 
nate over the intellectual? It is true that high intellectual capacity 
is requisite in the leader of great opinions and great movements. A 
high degree of intellectual skill is demanded to convince men of unfa- 
miliar truths, and to secure their confidence in untried theories of 
action. Yet there is a power that wields a far stronger influence over 
the minds and feelings of others—it is the power of character. He 
who throws all the force of his being, all the energy of passion and 
determination into the realization of some great idea, gains control of 
a hidden but mighty power within the breasts of his fellow men. 
Who can say how deep and far-reaching was the moral influence 
exerted by a Chatham, through his steady vigorous patriotism and 
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resolute devotion to justice? Who can estimate that vast moral 
power over Christian character, stretching down through all time, 
which has been exerted by the love, the zeal and the fidelity of a 
Paul. 

Turn now to some of the achievements of great men. And first in 
politics and war—to what shall we ascribe all the grand theories 
devised in the interests of liberty and right, and to what the might 
with which they have been maintained? To what the triumphant 
songs that have gone up from a Bannockburn and a Marathon? Is 
it not to the wisdom and skill and strength of the intellect that they 
are to be ascribed? Yes, to the powers of the intellect indeed, if you 
wish so to speak, but to those powers only as the subordinate instru- 
ments of a higher and more mighty power. The very soul of all 
these achievements is motive; and that motive is some feeling— 
some all-animating love to mankind, some noble attachment to right, 
or often some selfish passion. And the first auxilliary of great motive 
is intense energy of will, then resolute persistence, and patience, and 
fortitude. And it is this combination that seizes upon intellect, drag- 
ging it into its service, and goading it to the most efficient activity. 

Again in Literature,—are the writings of Homer and Milton and 
Goethe chiefly the work of the intellectual powers—of reason and 
the imagination? Marvellous indeed are the achievements of those 
powers in the Illiad, in Paradise Lost, Faust and the like; yet there 
is another and deeper element involved both in the production of 
such works, and in the subtile hold they gain upon our inner nature. 
It is by the power of intense emotion and persistent energy that such 
authors live solely within their subject, having their entire soul per- 
vaded with its spirit. And itis through the intellect as a means that 
they force out into vivid forms the truths which they have, within 
themselves, wrought over into living realities. “ Every character,” 
says Ruskin, “that is so much as touched by men like Auschylus, 
Homer, Dante, or Shakespeare, is by them held by the heart; and 
every sentence, as it has been thought out from the heart, opens a 
way down to the heart, leads us to the center, and there leaves us to 
gather what more we may ; it is the open sesame of a huge, obscure, 
endless cave, with inexaustible treasures of pure gold scattered in it.” 

And so again in Art,—the skill, the divine sense of fitness, and the 
imagination displayed, are not all that we admire in the Grecian Par- 
thenon, in the “ Lord’s Supper” of Leonardo, or in the “ Idomeneo” 
of Mozart—there is something that makes all these only a cold gleam 
—something which like the soul in man beams forth from every fea- 
ture, lighting up what would otherwise be but dead perfection, and 
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penetrating into the inmost recesses of our being. What is it that 
most distinguishes the work of an inferior artist from that of a great 
master? Is it not that the one, though strictly conformed to the 
rules of art, is destitute of that freedom of passion, that life and deter- 
mination of character which mark the other? An eminent art critic 
has enumerated as the characteristics of great art, the choice of noble 
subjects, involving the conditions of right moral choice, the love of 
beauty, sincerity and imagination. If this analysis be just, must not 
the love of art become to the great artist almost what it was to the 
ancient Greek, with whom it is often said to have been a religion? 

Thus in the powers and achievements of great men, in their devel- 
opment, and in the relations of abstract truth, I have endeavored to 
estimate the value of the moral element, as compared with the intel- 
lectual. And if the several conclusions which have been drawn in the 
course of the argument, are correct, I infer that the totality of true 
greatness must be originally and chiefly due to the moral nature; 
and that, however magnificent may be the powers of the intellect, 
any analysis is incomplete which fails to recognize in the moral part 
the grandest and most efficient agent of our being. What nobler 
activity, then, can there be in man than to guard and nurture this 
moral part, and so to bring the spirit into a nearer union with that 
great Spirit in whom infinite mind is most gloriously crowned with 
infinite love and infinite will? And what greater achievement can 
there be than a true life—a life in which all the powers of the soul 
are in harmony with each other and with the Divine will—a life 
radiant with the purest devotion to humanity—a life intense with 
energy and high purpose? Such a life in its richest perfection we 
have once seen—that of the Man Christ in whom dwelt all the full- 
ness of the Godhead. 


Sleep. 


Sort shutting of the weary eyes 
That woo the darkness as a friend; 
Dim shadows out of light arise, 
And mingling with the dream-tones end. 
O, sleep! thy restful breathing seems 
Like distant sobbing of the sea, 
Like murmurings of quiet streams, 
Soft hushed in soothest melody. 
The faintest echo from the farthest shore 
Has died away in night, and comes no more. 
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MISS RAVENEL’S CONVERSION. 


Miss Rabvenel’s Conbversion.* 


For many years we have been watching and waiting for the 
“Great American Novel.” Many af our friends rolling their eyes in 
a fine frenzy, and distractedly running their fingers through their 
hair, causing each individual one to stand erect ‘like quills of the 
ftetful porcupine,’— many of our friends, we repeat, have enthusiasti- 
cally cried “ I will write the ‘Great American Novel,’ and give such 
a faithful portraiture that every native will take it for hisown! I'll 
be the nation’s benefactor yet.” For all that, we do not see that the 
long promised is likely to appear, and we begin to fear that our long 
cherished hope is never to be realized in full perfection, for it is now 
rumored that the reign of the novel is drawing to a close. Not that 
the novel will cease to exist, for until the end of time there will be 
stories to be told and people delighted to hear them; but that its 
supremacy is going to be disputed. Most persons seem to think that 
we are too young to afford good materials for novels, that we have 
not lived poetically enough; and novels, you know, must be made of 
something else than mere commonplaces! So our own home authors 
have culled in foreign lands the materials for their structures, or if 
they chose to illustrate American life, it was purely a phase, so com- 
pletely localized as to fall far short of a faithful likeness of American 
life and manners. And wesay with an esteemed friend, what interest 
can Southerners and Westerners, and even New Yorkers have in 
“Yankee cameos?” We are truly “anation of provinces, and each 
province claims to be court.” A contemporary says: “ This task of 
painting the American soul within the framework of a novel has seldom 
been attempted, and has never been accomplished further than very 
partially,—in the production of a few outlines.” Witness for instance, 
Bayard T'aylor’s “ Hannah Thurston,” which is a satire upon true 
womanhood; Holmes’ “Guardian Angel,” and “Elsie Venner ;” 
Beecher’s “Norwood,” which, it has been said, as a novel a man is to 
blame for liking : and others ad infinitum. Then there is a class of 
novels, most pernicious in their influence, of which “St. Elmo” is a 
fair sample. We must confess to considerable astonishment that a 
woman should make a hero of such a manas St. Elmo! Yet he is 
the man, unscrupulous, repulsive, implacable, unkind even to brutality, 
cynical, dissipated, a roué and a murderer, who is held up for our 


“Miss Ravenel’s Conversion from Secession to Loyalty.” By J. W. DeForest. 
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admiration, dressed out in fascinations taat none can resist, inspiring 
with the grand passion the heart of a young, innocent, enthusiastic 
girl, whom we should suppose would turn from him with loathing. It 
is well known that, 


“ While the torch holds out to burn 
The vilest sinner may return ;” 


and we would not be understood to deny repentance to this bad man. 
But when we see him exchange his code of dueling for that of the 
Christian, and putting on the priestly robes, we turn away in disgust. 
And to finish our criticism, we wish to remark, that if this is a speci- 
men of the Sir Charles Grandison of the nineteenth century, for 
school-girls to sniffle over, and sigh after “ in secret, in silence, and in 
tears,” suspecting every swarthy, mustachioed man to be a subject for 
* her reforming power, why then we say, it is high time that honest 
men like ourselves lock to it that the minds of our future wives are 
not poisoned by such pernicious trash, or else take a vow of celibacy. 

In the book before us we do not claim a realization of the ideal 
American novel, or that it is free from faults; but we do claim for it 
a nearer approach to that “ painting of the American soul.” It gives 
very good, and what is more, very recognizable pictures of classes of 
life in our own country. It is not confined in its characterization to 
the north, but draws three of its most interesting studies from the 
south. Our civil war has been an abundant source for numerous 
stories, all in various degrees trashy ; till we have come to consider 
the subject hackneyed, and have set our eyes and hearts to wait until 
years have added dignity to the past exciting hours, and enable us to 
look with calmness upon our great struggle. But there is a freshness 
and a life in the writing of this story, a vividness of description, and a 
fidelity to details, that proclaims the experience of the author, and 
will appeal to the memory of every one who has been a soldier in the 
army of the republic, as it did to ours. 

To those who are acquainted in the “Elm City,” the book will 
have a significant interest, for it is evident that the “little Yankee 
State of Barataria” is the one that claims New Haven for its capital 
city, which lastfigures in the story under the alias of “« New Boston.” 

The story is briefly this: Dr. Ravenel, a northerner by birth, but 
for many years a resident of Louisiana, shortly after the “capitulation 
of loyal Fort Sumter to rebellious South Carolina,” sacrificed pro- 
fession, home, and property, rather than in any way aid or abet the 
rebellion. He is a wldower with one child, Miss Ravenel, who is the 
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heroine of our story. We make their acquaintance at the “ New 
Boston House,” where they sought temporary refuge from the storm 
at the south. Dr. Ravenel is no friend to the peculiar institutions of 
his southern home, but a thorough loyalist. He is a physician and 
mineralogist, a genial, courteous man, dividing his heart and mind 
between his charming daughter, his beloved country, and his adored 
Brownites, Robinsonites, &c. Miss Ravenel is an impetuous, passion- 
ate, prejudiced southerner, blindly attached to Louisiana as the best 
place under heaven. She does not sympathize with her father either 
in his anti-slavery or loyal sentiments. She thinks the south is 
abused and oppressed by the north, and prays daily for the success of 
the Confederate arms. Her father’s arguments are of no avail with 
her. She could not “under any provocation quarrel with her father, 
but she could perseveringly and energetically disagree with his opin- 
ions.” Being motherless she is her father’s constant companion, who 
endeavors to fill the place of both. 

The hero of the story is a New Bostonian, son of an old classmate 
of Dr. Ravenel, both of whom claim “ Winslow University,” as their 
Alma Mater. By a plausible accident he meets the Ravenels soon 
after their arrival, and in consequence ensues an acquaintance, very 
pleasant and friendly between our hero and heroine. He is just begin- 
ning the practice of law,—“ a smattering of it, just enough to have an 
office and do notary work.” He is a young man of culture, and of 
more than usual ability—has an enthusiastic and honest manly 
nature. He does not at first appear very striking, for his powers are 
then latent. They show themselves in time of trial, when ordinary 
natures would have refused the test, and been less noble and less 
manly than his. Not that our author makes him such a superlatively 
good man, for he is only what all young men ought to be, and can be— 
kind, consistent, gencrous, brave, and principled. Quiet in his deter- 
minations, but resolute in their fulfillment. He is like many other 
young men and soldiers who did brave service, not only as officers 
but as privates; and he is not the only one either a paltry Gazaway has 
overridden! Modest and unassuming, he dees not assert himself as 
he ought to many times, and thus loses, or rather does not gain, the 
respect due to his manly principles. 

Now we contemplate a different character, but a very fair repre- 
sentative of the class he belongs to—Colonel Carter of the regular 
army. He is a Virginian of “high degree,” belonging to the chival- 
ric race which has so distinguished itself of late years, and considered 
himself a gentleman, his conduct to the contrary notwithstand ing 
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In addition, he was a graduate of West Point, and carried himself 
like a true military Brahmin. He is dissipated and heartless, unprin- 
cipled, yet capable at times of generous action. Our several friends 
meet at a dinner given by Professor Whitewood, of “ Winslow Uni- 
versity,” and then follows a decidedly spicy description of New 
Boston society, which is sufficiently truthful to be recognized by all 
inhabitants thereof. For it is indubitably true that the professors, 
their families, and a few friends, constitute the “cap-sheaf in the, 
social pyramid” in this same city of cliques and coteries. And 

society generally is pretty severe towards us poor students, “ slender 

and beardless undergraduates,” for it assigns us no place in society, 

and practically allows us none. The picnic is the cause of more 

lively writing. But we beg leave to say, that we do not think the 

author does the race of students justice. They are not usually mod- 

est, over-given to blushing, if they have lived through the hazing of 
the freshies! On the contrary, in College parlance, they have too 

much “cheek!” They rarely lack self-assertion, and, judging from 

our own experience, do not need the encouraging patronage of maid- 

ens of doubtful age to smooth the thorny paths of society. We 

consider that, an especially unkind hit at the extremely youthful 

appearance of some of our greatest geniuses, when Col. Carter asks 

this same generic lady, if she allows Aer son to drink champaigne! 

Oh! Hercules—as if students never drank champagne! 

Colburne, of course, improves his time by falling in love with Miss 
Ravenel, and we can scarcely blame him for so doing. Given a young 
lady, pretty, fresh, and lovable, and a young man of excellent mind, 
character, and heart, what is to prevent either the one or the other, or 
both, from falling a prey to Cupid’s flames? So he displayed his 
good sense, and unwillingness to do differently from the generality of 
mankind by loving her heartily. But not seeing sufficient encour- 
agement in her manner towards him to warrant an avowal, he most 
prudently deferred until he was more certain of her answer. However, 
he was hopeful, and thought time would accomplish what he most 
ardently desired. Such was the state of affairs with him, when, after 
the bloody defeat of Bull Run, his mother having recently died, he 
became a Captain in Col. Carter’s regiment. Miss Ravenel admired 
Captain Colburne, but he lacked the fascination of the Colonel, whose 
imperious nature pleased her, and whose air of authority both piqued her 
and excited a pleasurable sense of rebellion. As for him, he bestowed 
on her only this reflection in parting,—that if the Doctor recovered 
his property, his heiress might be an eligible match for a Virginian 
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gentleman! The Doctor has an idea that he likes not this Colonel, 
whose dark, rich complexion ‘“ made one think of pipes of sherry wine, 
as well as of years of sun-burnt adventure,” and he tries to inculcate 
this distrust in his daughter. But men are bunglers in these things, 
and as is usually the case, he ended by making affairs much worse ! 
So he was infinitely relieved when he saw the last of him, and ceased 
tormenting himself by trying to analyze the cause of his uneasiness ; 
and as he was in a place of studious habits, he gave himself up to the 
delightful contemplation of his beloved Brownites and Robinsonites. 
Lillie’s consolation consisted in Colburne’s letters, which we must say 
are written in an unusually interesting and brilliant style for epistol... 
ary efforts. 

The scene now changes, and we find all our friends in New Orleans ; 
the Colonel and the Captain taking part in humbling that proud city, 
and keeping it in subjection, and Dr. Ravenel and his daughter seek- 
ing to establish themselves in their desolate home. Lillie’s heart 
beats high to return to her native city, but her spirit is excited by the 
coolness of her friends, whom she expected would meet her with open 
arms. Instead, they view her with suspicion, as if she brought con- 
tagion from a brief sojourn with the Yankees; and pass from slight 
nods to entire unconsciousness of her existence. This is very galling 
to her, and she feels it to be especially unjust so long as her sympa- 
thies are still with them. But one evening her father was stabbed by 
a cowardly rebel, and this was the climax to her disgust. She began 
to see on which side her sympathies belonged. I should think the 
fair sex would rebel a little, against this imputation that they are so 
“terribly illogical”—so guided by their feelings, irrespective of mind, 
to say nothing of right or wrong. The author wisely says, that a 
three week’s argument with Seward, would not have had the persua- 
sive influence with her that the blow upon her father’s head had. 
She then saw that “ secession was indefensible, and that the Ameri- 
can Union ought to be preserved.” She is now partially converted, 
not utterly—as you might say, under conviction, “slightly unionized, 
not abolitionized.” 

Madame Larue, an aunt of Lillie’s, is an interesting study, and 
reminds us vividly of a person we ourselves once knew, and whom 
we presume many persons will recognize, as the type of a class of 
ladies more frequently met with at the south than at the north. They 
are subtle as they are fascinating, and one has usually a heavy 
experience before he is wise enough to elude their blandishments. 
With regard to them, “ Experience is the best of schoolmasters, only 
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the school fees are heavy.” We are disgusted with her machinations 
to throw the Colonel and Lillie together, and confess to not under- 
standing why she dislikes Colburne so heartily. Though, probably 
the author intended us to find the cause in his indifference to her 
charms. She succeeds but too well in her designs, and in an 
unguarded moment the Colonel forgets himself, and avows his passion ! 
He wrings a tardy and hesitating consent from the Doctor, and we 
will accord him the praise of acting very commendably during his 
engagement, dispensing with the pretty “French Boudoir” so slily 
hinted at by the maudlin Van Zandt. There is true pathos in young 
~-Colburne’s life now. He has not overcome his love for Miss Ravenel ; 
on the contrary, it has strengthened, and “grown with what it fed on,” 
though he begins to realize its hopelessness. He thoroughly under- 
stands Carter’s nature, and knows the sort of life he has led in New 
Orleans, to say nothing of his previous career; and he shudders to 
think of the unsuspecting Lillie loving this man, and making him her 
husband. Not that he is selfish and would obtain her at any cost,— 
he is a generous lover, and would willingly see her the bride of another, 
were he worthy. But in his eyes the Colonel’s d/asé air and hauteur 
appeared just what they were; while to Lillie, accustomed to see 
like manners in gentlemen who were favorites in society in her native 
city, they appeared to be marks of mature manhood ; and Colburn 
seemed Soyish to her for the want of them. There is generosity in 
Colburne’s conduct at this phase, notwithstanding the bitterness of 
his lessoning. The great German sage has taught us, that “ earthly 
fortune is in no instance so sweet and smooth, but sooner or later it 
teaches the great doctrine of Renunciation, by which alone can the 
real entrance on life be properly said to begin.” ‘The marriage was 
consummated, and their married life was rounded by a few days of 
felicity, when the Colonel had to return to his regiment. Govern- 
ment gives the Doctor a plantation, where he takes the opportunity 
to put a pet scheme into execution,—to reorganize southern labor 
among the freedmen. He was quite surprised to find that liberty had 
not destroyed their laziness with their slavery , there were still some 
“rotten specks in the social fruit” which the Doctor was trying to 
raise. Lillie accompanies her father, and her anxiety for her hus- 
band’s safety, is beguiled with many pleasant and amusing experi- 
ences among the darker humanity. Colburne, on sick leave, spends 
a month with the Ravenel’s, and is able by his soldierly precaution to 
save their lives, and also to become the hero of the “ Fort Winthrop” 
fight. The description of the attack and defense is a very excellent 
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bit of word-painting, and we do not know whether to be most enter- 
tained with the poltroonery of Gazaway, the laughable ignorance of 
the patriotic Doctor, or the skill with which the young Captain used 
his handful of men. 

Lillie now tries life inthe army. She is petted and caressed, quite 
“ La Fille du Regiment,” the queen, the goddess of the La Fourche 
Interieur, and though separated from her father, she is happy, for 
every beloved object is the center of a Paradise. While Colburne 
was a trusted friend, and a daily witness of their happiness, he did not 
allow himself to grow bitter and saturnine, but tried to make noble 
and generous acts the “balsam of his memory,” as Sir Thomas 
Browne quaintly observes. 

Now comes the dark shading of our picture. The Colonel takes a 
sea-yoyage, on which, unfortunately for his domestic happiness, his 
travelling companion is none other than Madame Larue. He knows 
his own nature, and curses the chance that has cast him helpless into 
the power of this unprincipled woman. He combats her attractions 
with all the strength he can master, and makes resolutions that are 
broken in half an hour. For this solitary companionship is too much 
for him, her toils are too complete, and he falls at last a victim, and 
drifts with the tide of her desires. He shudders when he thinks of 
his innocent wife, but tries to console himself with the reflection that 
he is powerless to resist his fate. We do not know whether to des- 
pise him most for his weakness,—his indecision of character, so 
especially despicable in men, or Madame Larue for her cold-blooded 
heartlessness. We cannot imagine anything more hideous, than this 
woman deliberately setting to work, to destroy the peace of a relative, 
who ought to be beloved, and who wouid probably never have formed 
the connection she has, without her previous interference. The 
Colonel appropriately establishes Madame ina clergyman’s family, 
where she plays the 7é’e of southern loyalist, and penitent sinner to 
perfection. And when he returns to New Orleans again, his fair 
friend, with her sainte passion de l’amour, bears him company. Not 
many days pass before, through the ageney of our friend Van Zandt, 
who is still loquacious, and still protesting that he is a Knickerbocker, 
and a graduate of Columbia College, the Doctor becomes apprised of 
the Colonel’s amour with Madame Larue. In vain he tries to keep 
his discovery from Lillie. She feels that she can never see the 
Colonel again, even the father of her infant son ; for her womanly and 
wifely pride is stung in its tenderest place. And we quickly find Dr. 
Ravenel and daughter again seeking in New Boston a refuge from 
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trouble and sorrow. Here Lillie regains her cheerfulness, and the 
Doctor is quite relieved from anxiety as to how the terrible blow 
would affect her. 

In the meantime the Colonel, now Gen. Carter, is doing gallant 
service, and on the eve before battle receives a note from his father- 
in-law, apprising him of their discovery and consequent departure for 
the north. The following day the General fought most desperately, 
and by his impetuous charges secured the victory, though at the cost 
of his own life. His death was in perfect keeping with his life, and 
. we are not at all surprised that he did not wish to be bothered with 

Jesus Christ in his last moments. 

Of course, we do not know how women usually act under such 
affliction as has now come upon Lillie. But it does seem to our mas- 
culine mind, that his death would have unsealed the fountains of her 
heart, which his unfaithfulness had frozen, and that his memory would 
have been hallowed by a tenderness, which would have been jealous 
of a reproachful thought. To our minds she was too easily consoled. 
Not that we think she ought to have loved him in the first place, for 
we were displeased with her ill-advised choice; but having so pas- 
sionately loved him once, it seems strange that the memory of their 
great happiness did not sanctify her affliction. She seems almost 
unwomanly. It may be that the author intended to illustrate the native 
purity of woman’s nature; but we have daily examples of wives who 
cling to their husbands through evil as well as good report. Their 
affection is not proportioned to the worth of the beloved object, but is 
rather a guage of their own merit. As our loved Mentor has said— 
“The purifying effects of frustrated hope and affection, which in this 
world will ever be homeless, do not depend on the worth and loveli- 
ness of its objects, but on that of the heart which cherishes it, and 
draws mild wisdom from so stern a disappointment.” 

The war closes, and Colburne returns to his home, worn out with 
privation and sickness, and takes up his abode in the “ New Boston 
House,” where he finds himself again in the society of the Ravenels. 
The consequence is to be foreseen. Lillie now appreciates him, and 
his patient waiting is rewarded by the coveted possession of her 
heart. His paternal mansion is opened and refitted, and they settle 
down in peace and prosperity after their stirring campaigns. The 
good Doctor’s heart is at rest now, for his dearest hopes are realized ; 
his country is saved, his daughter is happy, and he feels delighted 
that he shall never more suffer distraction in the contemplation of his 

beloved Brawnites, Robinsonites, etc. 
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Of Colburne, we must say a word in parting, for we have rather 
neglected bim of late. His manly enthusiasm in the beginning 
enlisted our sympathy and esteem which the earnest maturity of 
manhood only deepened. His character was consistent and noble, 
sufficiently redeemed from the common-place without being put 
beyond the range of human probability. And if he is practicing law 
at the bar of this city, we should be happy to make his acquaintance, 
and should entreat for him the especial benediction of our revered 
Alma Mater. 


Decline of Tit. 


WaLgine the street a few days since, a flaming placard met my 
eye, whereon were set forth, with a wreath of adjectives, the various 
attractions of a New York Circus. Most prominent among these 
appeared to be the famous clown, who was represented at full length 
in his professional costume, for the absurdity of which, not even its 
ancient and venerable parentage could sufficiently atone. In the act 
of perpetrating one of those stupendous jokes of the modern circus, 
his hand was resting familiarly upon a bust of great Shakespeare, as 
if appealing to him to sanction and dignify the occupation. The 
incident was trivial, but started me upon a course of thought and 
reading which has been pleasant and profitable. 

Wit—how this sharp little monosyllable by its very form vouches 
for the truth of the old adage, which declares brevity to be its soul. 
And what a part it has played in all the great controversies between 
men of letters, sometimes accomplishing in a few quick piercing 
strokes, what the most able discussions, the most elaborate efforts 
have failed to do. And what transformations it has undergone, appear- 
ing now in one garb, and performing its mission in one generation, 
then descending to the next, as almost a new power, with new meth- 
ods of operations, new channels of influences, new votaries, yet still 
fundamentally the same saucy, ruthless, bubble-pricking wit. Go back 
to the years of Elizabeth and James, not to find the beginning of its in - 
fluence by any means, but because we are familiar with that period of 
political restlessness and convulsions, and we find it a common weapon 
in the hands of all writers of eminence, and the clergy even, depending 
upon the keenest and most ridiculous satire, to drive reprobate sin- 
ners from their strongholds. Of course we see no propriety in this 
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last, but our object is to show how wit has degenerated, by showing 
the emineuce it once occupied, Perhaps nothing tended so much to 
inflame and exasperate the English people against the encroachments 
of royalty, as the political lampoons and anonymous tracts, which 
were so freely yet mysteriously circulated by the whig press, 

But while wit and wits were thus performing the most valuable 
services in the cause of freedom, a class of men, had arisen, and were 
rapidly increasing, who were exceedingly ambitious to rank among so 
popular and influential a body of writers, but who possessed not even 
the germs of true wit. The country through succeeding years was 
flooded with lame attempts at humor, and weak imitations of the 
ancient satirists. Striplings, in years and knowledge, lashed the town 
after the manner of Juvenal, or archly ridiculed it like Horace. This 
we take care to say, was not the first appearance of this false wit, but 
now after years of increase and influence, it has begun rapidly to 
undermine and vitiate the tastes of the people, and to substitute for 
sparkling humour, artificial and vapid nonsense. Noble satire gave 
place entirely to anagrams, epigrams, acrostics, all sorts of metri- 
cal devices, and even puns. Yes, inveterate college punster, your 
odious habit was then both acceptable and highly fashionable. Both 
the pulpit and the bar, resounded with the most trivial and often 
indelicate puns. The powers of the language were overtasked, to fur- 
nish materials with which to satisfy the popular demand. Nor were 
illustrious examples wanting to this new, or rather false order of wits. 
They cited in support of themselves, Plato, Isocrates, Demosthenes 
and Cicero, and probably enjoyed what are now considered blemishes 
in these writers, more than all their excellencies. I remember that 
whilereading a lesson in Demosthenes on the Crown, I found a genuine, 
and what appeared to be a very poor pun, and at once tried to imagine 
the comfort and satisfaction which a certain execrable punster in the 
class would derive from that passage. 

But to return, this race of false wits increasing far more rapidly 
than the true, literally overwhelmed them, and their patron God, dis- 
gusted with the treatment of himself and followers, departed the land. 
He was indeed induced to return for a season by Swift, and this 
gloomy genius stemmed bravely the tide of loose and worthless jest- 
ing, raillery and browbeating insolence, which too readily passed in 
this time for wit. But when the sorrowful fate against which this 
English Cervantes had so long battled, at last overtook him, and his 
pen ceased to give expression to that severe contempt for the trashy 
witticisms in vogue, the triumph of imposters was complete. Addi- 
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son did indeed lift a warning voice, and with his characteristic dis- 
crimination and nicety, pointed out the difference between true and 
false wit, and lamented the universal tendency to accept the latter in 
place of the former, because more abundant. But for reform in this 
direction, a firmness and energy were needed, which Addison did 
not possess, and alas for the English language, there neither then 
existed, nor has yet arisen a great genius so endowed. But not to 
make a tedious chronological history of this paper, turn for a moment 
to the state of wit in our own time. Listen to the innumerable slang 
phrases in such common use. Read them in journals which affect to 
be literary. See them even creeping into the religious literature of the 
day, into sermons and tracts. Mark the immense pleasure and the 
hearty laughter they seem everywhere to produce. A sally of genuine 
old wit, is hardly appreciated now-a-days, and never very much en- 
couraged. Amid all the men of culture and taste, who have arisen in 
this country, there are none pre eminent for their power in witty and re- 
formative satire. In short we have not in the country one who really 
deserves the name of wit, as it was employed three centuries since. 
Great numbers of people, it is true, have split their sides (metaphori- 
cally,) over the silly narrations of an Artemas Ward, and because his 
book has had an extensive sale, it is inferred that he must have been 
awit. But no cultivated person will be willing to dignify by that title, 
one whose chief excellence consisted in a telling use of the slang phrases 
and uncouth jargon which abound in the the lowest quarters of our 
cities. Some exception may, and perhaps should be made in the case 
of the invincible Opheus C. Kerr, whose political satires frequently 
have the smack of original and genuine wit about them, and have 
unquestionably been of more avail in political campaigns, than whole 
volumes of able leaders, or stump orations. 

But no one will claim for them any very lofty motives or ideas, and 
they too are objectionable by reason of a superabundance of slang, 
tolerable and intolerable. Who then is to furnish us with polite wit ? 
Other departments of literature are full to overflowing, as we are told. 
More books are published than we need, much less desire. And still 
we have no distinct and able works of wit. In the conversation of 
many cultivated men, sparks and scintillations of the original mate- 
rial are with joy discovered, but these are few and far between, and 
confined for the most part to the club-room, or the parlor. Who shall 
be our educated wits ? 


B. P. 
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THE COUNTRY CHURCH. 


The Country Church. 


BENEATH the brown crest of a hill, 
Whence gently slope the meadow lands, 

Close bordering on a laughing rill, 

Its ancient pride preserving still, 

An antiquated school-house stands. 


An aged maid this school-house seems, 
A spouse denied by cruel fate, 

Till wandering on by banks and streams— 

Attracted by his sunny beams— 

She took the hill-side for her mate. 


The bloom has faded from her cheek, 
Her bowing frame is failing fast, 
And yet she seems too proud to speak 

Of her sad state, or even seek 
Protection from the chilling blast. 


The hill behind uplifts his crest, 
And spreads his shoulders broad and large; 
Receives the storm upon his breast, 
And boldly checks its fury, lest 
Some ill betide his humble charge. 


Here, from the country round about, 
The playful children sometimes meet 

To wear a tedious session out, 

And greet its close with merry shout, 

When homeward turn their willing feet. 


But when the Sabbath wheels around, 
Some wand’ring shepherd comes to preach 
To one small flock that e’er is found 
Within those walls, to hear the sound 
Of gospel truths that he may teach. 


Toward this old house, on Sabbath morn, 
One glorious September day, 
O’er hills of hay crops lately shorn, 
Through waving fields of wheat and corn, 
My listless footsteps chanced to stray. 
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To find a farmer in his bed 
At this late hour in vain you’d search; 
Long since his stock was amply fed, 
His aged horse to water led, 
And he has dressed himself for church. 


For when the bright sun rises clear, 

And tints the east with roseate glows, 
When sunbeams o’er the hill-tops peer— 
Awakened by his chanticleer— 
The farmer to his duties goes. 


He first awakes the trundling cot 
With ancient saw so often heard, 

That when they’re to their senses brought, 

Each thinks himself the ‘ worm” that’s caught 

By some remorseless ‘early bird.” 


The morning meal, fresh from the fire, 
With many thanks is eaten next; 

The husband and the wife retire 

To dress them in their best attire, 

To listen to the sacred text. 


The old horse, to the wagon bound, 
Most patiently receives his load, 

Then slowly turns him half around, 

And lowers his head close toward the ground, 

As if in waiting for the sound 

Which bids him move along the road. 


No lurid glare, or beaten track, 
Like Pegasus, behind he flings; 
But takes the lash upon his back, 
And listens to its merry crack, 
But seems especially to lack 
The locomotion of his wings. 


But some there are compelled to walk 
O’er beaten path so often trod, 

Each swelling mound and jagged rock 

Appears familiar to the flock, 

And seems to understand their talk, 

While tending toward the house of God. 


‘ 
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The rustic crowd, by walk or ride, 
Has reached at length its destination; 
The horses driven side by side 
To rugged posts are firmly tied, 
The farmers all unite outside 
In mutual congratulation. 


The aged preacher joins the band, 
And for a moment kindly stops, 
And while his hearers round him stand, 
He, warmly takes each friendly hand, 
Inquires his health, the state of land, 
And prospects of the autumn crops. 


Within he most devoutly prays, 

And speaks to them in accents rude, 
Holds to their eyes the blessed ways 
Of peace, and reverently displays 
The word of God with uncouth phrase, 

And roughly drawn similitude. 


Some aged mothers hither led, 

Now burst their hearts in sympathy; 
So deeply moved by what is said, 
Their ready tears profusely shed, 

With quivering lip and drooping head, 

Like ancient, tearful Niobe. 


He closes now the sacred book, 

The congregation outward come; 
The house assumes the saddened look 
Its happy features always took, 
Whene’er her friends her walls forsook, 

And quietly departed home. 


Oh! that all sects by symbols tied, 
From this small flock would wisdom learn; 
O’er hypocrites would boldly ride, 
Strip from the wolf his sheepish hide, 
On worldly pomp and worldly pride 
Their faces would austerely turn. 


Would that each eye in upward flight— 
When closing for its final rest— 

Were lit by hues as pure and bright 

As those that fall with cadence light— 

Commingling with the shades of night— 
About the sleep-locked farmer’s breast. 


; 
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TOWNSEND PRIZE ESSAY. 


The Whar in the Wetherlands in its relation to Civil 
and Beligions Wiberty. 


BY WILLIAM ALLISON McKINNEY, BINGHAMPTON, N, Y. 


ANALYSIS. 
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1. Revolution of 1688. 
2. Puritain Emigration. 
Their eneiinns to the American colonies, 
1.—in forming a Re ublican Government. 
2.—in forming the American Confederacy. 
3.—in Establishing Independence. 
Their further development in America. 
Two warnings from the subsequent history of Helene. 
1.—Decentralization. 2.—Aristocracy. 
The late Rebellion came from the latter; 
Ideas in late war ;—how i. ~ i? to the Netherlands. 
Conclusion—Future dangers—how av 


ign Republic. 


Effect of these 


Many of our civil liberties were won on the soil of England when 
religion was the battle field. ‘Though the English Reformation seemed 
at first, hardly more than the substitution of Pope Henry the Eighth, 
for Pope Paul the Third, yet here was a victory for Anglican Free- 
dom. Look a moment at the Events. The generous reign of Edward 
gives a moment’s breath to the flame of free-thought, unintentionally 
kindled by his father. Bloody Mary’s reign isa withering blast ; her 
early death alone prevented the English Inquisition. Elizabeth’s 
accession brings hope to the exiles of the Marian persecution in foreign 
lands ; but they come only to find the Protestantism of the last Tudor 
almost as intolerant as the bigotry of the first. The ‘Acts of Con- 
formity,’ of ‘Supremacy’; and the “Court of High Commission,” 
soon gave evidence of the Queen’s intention to quench the growing 
flame. In differing from her Established Church, the dissenters were 
forced to believe the Monarch wrong in religion ; which was a step 
toward civil liberty. If Elizabeth could err in priestcraft they believed 
she was not infallible in statecraft; and at their fire-sides,—in the 
street,—in Parliament,—they advocated national measures so plausi- 
ble, that the people saw the excellence, even through the fogs of 
Tudor absolutism. As a party they were everywhere identified with 
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the nation’s interest, and sent to Parliament by scores. Here was a 
turning-point in English history. The audacity that dared oppose the 
crown, in a Parliament ready alike to kneel to the monarch, whether 
she had declared herself a champion of the cross, or priestess of 
the sun, established principles that are the glory of Anglo-Sxon insti 
tutions. Hume, even confesses that the English owe “the whole free- 
dom of their constitution to the Puritans.” But the contest was 
critical. The Tudor blood was aroused to resistance, deep, long and 
bitter. Whether despotism or liberty was finally to prevail, depend- 
ed on the fate of the same principles across the channel. Protestant- 
ism on the Continent was the source of these movements, and its 
success or failure was theirs. 

But the Reformation on the Continent had been stifled. It had 
urged the human mind lying beneath an A&tna of despotism to struggle 
for release ; but the tottering mountain had not been shaken off, and 
was now recovering its ground. Loyola had came from the East, 
with a heart full of holy enthusiasm, and infused new life blood into 
the veins of the church. Corruption and sloth had everywhere in her 
ranks, been surplanted by discipline and vigilance. The monasteries 
had recovered something of their old glory ; and “long drawn aisle 
and fretted vault” lately ringing with festive song, now again echoed 
solemnly with choral anthem, or Jesuit’s sermon. Monarchy was 
drawn into the ranks of the church, and made to see that free-thought 
in religion, was free-thought in politics. Charles the Fifth embraced 
the cause with resources that seemed given solely to defend the 
cross. Spain, Portugal, Italy, the Netherlands were under his abso- 
lute control, and as if to complete his outfit a new world has been 
found to yield its treasure to the cause. The monarch entered on his 
work with enthusiasm. At home the axe, the fire, the rack, were 
steathily supressing every trace of the new heresy. In France he 
dictated to a mob that lapped the blood of a thousand Hugenots 
ina night. In the Netherlands the imperial Edict condemed all 
unrepentant heretics to burial alive; all others to the stake; and 
Charles died bequeathing the good work to his son Philip. Thus had 
Rome awakened with a might unknown since Gregory the Seventh. 

On the other hand the reformers were everywhere sunk in apathy : 
—the petty sovereigns of Germany selling their subjects totally un- 
mindful of their religion; Henry the Huguenot ready to sacrifice his 
faith for a crown; Elizabeth a Protestant, rather from interest than 
conviction :—the great truths of Luther and Wickliffe crushed to 
earth and despairing humanity looking about for a deliverer. 
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That the Netherlands struck the needed blow is not strange. The 
stamp of liberty was on the race. Known to Caesar as ‘ the bravest 
of the Germans,’—bowing haughtily to Imperial Rome; many of them 
rejecting feudal system and papal yoke,*—redeeming their very soil 
from the waves and consecrating it to freedom, they now presented 
to the envious eyes of the world a picture of political and commercial 
prosperity. But the same cause that made them prosperous, ren- 
dered them valuable to the monarch, for Philip drew from this hands 
breadth of his dominions the first soldiers of his army, the craftiest 
ministers of his court, and half the revenue from three Continents ; 
and the heresy which was alienating them called for every effort of 
a bigoted king. Accordingly he engrafts the inquisition on his father’s 
Edict, expecting from it, its Spanish success. The Provinces,— 
with monstrous disrespect,— murmur under the rod, only convincing 
Philip of the necessity of deeper severity. At length entreaties fail 
and a war of resistance is begun, which for half a century thundered 
at the door of modern history. At last the world, waking from its 
apathy beheld with doubting eyes, ideas long since arrainged before 
the courts of experience and theory, and convicted of impossible 
success. 

There,—called up from the dead,—stood Religious Liberty,—a 
permanent confederacy, and a sovereign republic ! 

History had condemned them all, Of course when the morning 
rays of the Gospel shone on a decaying world, the beams fell gently 
even on Rome’s corruption, and Athens’ ‘superstition.’ But cent- 
uries had elapsed. The showers of toleration descended now only on 
the just. The world was now Spanish and believed with Spain, the 
lesson of her long Moorish wars,—that a heretic was an enemy, and 
the inquisitors’ axe the only bulwark of national safety. Nor were 
the Popes and the Jesuits the only advocates of such maxims. 
Calvin burned Servetus at Geneva, and Cranmer, Aarians and Ana- 
baptists at Smithfield, and protestants as well as catholies abhorred 
Religious Liberty. 

A successful and permanent confederacy was also a new lesson. 
The Achaean League was no model. The Hanseatic was better 
known but it told a story of united selfishness, not of a common- 
wealth. 

But a republican confederation of local privileges and central 
rights was read of only on the tombstone of feudalism. From the pul- 


*This was the case at least with Freyland. 
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pits were pointed out the courses free-republics had always run, 
through sedition, bloodshed and anarchy ; statesmen were bandying 
about as a by-word—“ Greek, Roman and Helvetic Republicanism.” 
The nobility thought it both vulgar and hopeless to entrust a govern- 
ment to advocates, merchants and mechanics. 

Philosophy, too, was as desparaging as history. Was the spread 
of a false religion to be patiently witnessed by armed orthodoxy ? 
Were separated interest to be united to the destruction of all ? Could 
anything but casuistry justify a republic in seizing the reins of govern- 
ment when the king ruled by ‘ divine right’? 

Such problems stood in the path of the Netherlands when they 
proposed to resist Philip’s inquisition; and it was only step by step 
that they were solved for all future nations. It was necessary for 
protestant victims of the inquisition and catholic victims of the « Blood 
Council,” to stand together at the stake, and fight shoulder to shoul- 
der in a common cause, before they learned that ‘liberty of conscience 
for all,’ was the first lesson of progress in the sixteenth century. 
But once learned the rest was easy.* Other prejudices sank with 
bigotry ; and on the half fallen remains of aristocracy, and municipal 
selfishness, Orange constructed a union and cemented it with his 
blood. 

From the union sprang consciousness of power. The petitions to 
Philip grew more imperious; and his refusal brought on the crisis. 
Yet twenty-five years were spent by the States in convincing them- 
selves of the right of separation; and even then they seemed to have 
only the disposal, not the possession of the forfeited sovereignty. Itis 
successively offered to Anjou, to Orange, to Elizabeth ; and is finally 
only retained as a rejected beggar. But lo! the Stranger—when 
stripped of rags and attired in fitting garments,—is found to be 
Popular Sovereignty,i—long an outcast among the centuries. But 
harbored at last it becomes the Mayor of the Palace and its offspring 
are all Sovereigns ! 

Thus at length the oppressed colonies of the tyrant Philip found 


*What sort of a union could have been formed in 1566, at the time of the 
first ‘‘ Antwerp Fary?” Even Lutherans “ saw in every Calvinist a murderer and 
robber; they thirsted for their blood.” 

Even in 1575, when a union was made between Holland and Zealand Orange 
was directed to suppress the exercise of the Roman Religion. Such a spirit kept 
away Freyland and Utrecht. In 1581 when the only provision was—“ that inqui- 
ries should not be made into any mans’ belief or conscience, or that any injury or 
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themselves an independent republic of Confederate States,—the home 
of Civil and Religious Liberty, and were baptized “'The United 
States of the Netherlands.” Prosperity reigned; their navigators ex- 
plored regions of darkness and ice. The Dutch ships obliterated the 
fiction of a ‘Spanish Lake’ ; and crowding Spain away from the regions 
of the East and West, planted Dutch empires. ‘ New Holland,’ ‘New 
Zealand,’ ‘ New Netherland,’ indicated well enough the new sun of 
commerce that had risen on the earth, in whose golden rays supersti- 
tion was to melt like dew. Henceforth not religion, but human wel- 
fare, whether social or civil, was to be the mainspring of politics. 
These results had been obtained through a terrible struggle; but the 
deeper dyed in blood were the lessons of the war, the further through 
the surrounding gloom shown its crimson light as a signal to a strug- 
gling party in England, as a beacon for a people needing light in 
America. 

Europe sat watching this struggle, in its chains. The Spanish 
monarch in the Escorial with guarded windows at midnight, was wri- 
ing Edicts of murder for all his subjects; and of conquest for all the 
world. His treachery was terrible ; his bigotry was pitiable ; his am- 
bition was unbounded. He would have grasped the last island in the 
ocean, and applied to it the same government by which he was ruin- 
ing the world. It was simply a terrorism; inactivity its mainstay. 
The nobility of Spain found sufficient employment in saving their 
lives; labor was despised; peaceful enterprises abhorred ; and the 
lower classes kept to the ground under the sword. Superstition con- 
secrated sloth. The clergy armed with spiritual terrors, and pos- 
sessed of the keys of paradise, despised the slaves who knelt to them 
for absolution. Such was the government. Spain is to-day its mon- 
ument; that any of Europe escaped its fate seems due chiefly to the 
war in the Netherlands. Philip held the bitin the mouth of the pre- 
dominant party in France, and would soon have had the reins of 
government, if this revolt had not demanded his best troops and 


hindrance should be offered to any man on account of his religion,”—these States 
came into the union, and speedily a Declaration of Independence was made. 

“4It did not occur to any ome to summon the people in their primary assemblies, 
nor would the people of that day have comprehended the object of such a sum- 
mons, They were accustomed to the action of the Estates, and those bodies repre- 
sented as large a number of political capacities as could be expected of assemblies 
chosen then upon general principles.” —(Motley.) 

After all the Estates were chosen directly, from nearly all classes of citizens, at 
that time, although it was by a self-electing system. Compare Roman Represen- 
ation when the patrician centuries outnumbered all the others. 
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attention. England too weak for resistance was, undeniably saved 
from invasion, only by this event. 

Upon such a world burst forth this revolution of the Dutch, with 
its three ideas. It stood astounded. Monarchy trembled at the 
revolt of Crown provinces; yettrembled more at Philip’s ambition. 
The Hugenot king, saw Philip tightening his grasp on France, and 
leagued himself with the patriots; Elizabeth shuddered at Spanish 
poison and sent her aid to the Low Countries. Thus was absolutism 
forced into the ranks against itself; to support republican institutions 
was not its choice, but its necessity. The whole continent saw the 
results of this war, and rousing itself at the rebuke shook off the tyrant. 
Leagues were formed against despotism, Republican ideas took root, 
and sooner or later bore fruit. 

But the most prolific yield was in England. That under-current of 
liberty in Anglo-Saxon veins,—ever ready to ring a charter from 
the king, or to embody its mind in a great common law,—was in deep 
sympathy with the war in the Netherlands. The feeling, though cher- 
ished by all classes, was most intense with the middling and lower. 
There they had spent their exile during Mary’s persecution. There 
was the birth place of thousands of fellow artizans, whose skillful in- 
dustry, encouraged by the crown, now reversed the tide of trade and set 
the current of silks and wools back from the Thames to the Scheldt. 
Speedy and constant intercourse between emigrant and fatherland, be- 
tween tradesman and customer, between hearts that felt and hands 
that wielded the sword, in a common cause ensued. For every blow 
in Holland there was a sympathetic beat in England; and the ideas 
there won lived and grew in England’s heart. But too rapidly: it was 
with premature strength that they strode forth to the Great Rebellion, 
among the infected rabble of free-thinkers and levelers; and they fell 
into a sickly fanaticism. Each party at the helm, lost in turn its strength 
of arm. Yet this was no mortal disease as the Tories thought in 
their hour of triumph. To them the people seemed tired of Revolution 
and the rebellion dead ; because its course had been so unsuccessful. 
So flinging to the wind all sail, they. espoused the “ divine right” 
of the king. The pulpits were made to ring with Paul’s refusal to 
resist Nero and consequent crime of opposing James! Self decep- 
tion is a good teacher; and these monstrous notions were actually 
coming into credit. This was all that Louis the Fourteenth asked. 
England was his to drive wild over the neck of European liberty if 
such priciples could hold their ground a little longer. But messages 
of appeal were flying Eastward, and of encouragement Westward 
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over the North Sea. The people who had blasted the ‘divine right’ 
of Philip were ready to do the same for James. They had forced a 
monarch into the cause of freedom once: they compelled a time-serv- 
ing nobility to enlist now. The fall of those dangerous opinions may 
have been owing to the king’s foolish bigotry: but his folly was 
apparent to the people, only because its dark features were projected 
on a brighter cloud. In the background was a Holland and a William, 
prepared tosave England a second time from tyranny at home and ambi- 
tion abroad The Dutch Stadtholder comes to make the Revolution 
adopt—what the rebellion had failed through neglecting,—the ideas of 
the Netherland war. The Religious Liberty of the Provinces becomes 
the English “Act of Toleration.” Republican Freedom blossoms 
into the “ Bill of Rights,” to go further in the Revolution, is not per- 
mitted to England with her glorious past. Such things must be across 
the Atlantic. 

At the Restoration the Puritans had found themselves rewarded for 
losing liberty, with insult and injury, and were divided in opinion. One 
party felt called to keep up the work in England; and noble school- 
masters they were fora succeeding generation! But another, with eyes 
fixed steadfastly on Holland’s Liberty, felt it their mission to transfer 
this low-land plant to new ground. But first they must sit under its 
shade and receive light from the sun shining through iis boughs. 

We revere the Mayflower, but next to the noble hearts on board 
that dear vessel, were the lessons in Self-government, borne out of 
the harbor of Delft-Haven. Eagerly Holland’s institutions were stud- 
ied by these sturdy colonists; and profitable was the instruction 
derived. In planting, in America, a new colony exposed constantly 
to untried dangers, every virtue was to be maintained, and every 
evil checked; yet they confided, with security, the reins of a strong 
republican government to a few individuals, from the first. Surrounded 
by other colonies of different nationalities and opposite interests, it was 
surely much to know that a confederation could be formed with them 
in safety. But the example of United Provinces separating from a 
despotic ménarch with success, was of untold value; and here the 
track of the Netherlands was so closely followed, that the great results 
of the fifty years’ war were obtained in seven. ~ 

Thus the institutions imported from Holland by the Mayflower had 
found a congenial climate: ‘They grew and prospered. The idea 
budding forth in the bond between four little States on the Zuider 
Zee, became the idea of the American Union. The Republican 
government of the United Netherlands became with careful prun- 
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ing the Federal government of America. But the highest monument 
of that war was the development of Religious Liberty. The groans 
of Ireland ; her tears only just now healed; her weary pilgrims lifting 
their eyes toward this Western Mecca,—declare the blessedness of 
cleaving Church from State. 

With such an example for its early years it is not strange that our 
nation thus outstripped its guide. The two histories separate after 
our independence. Hollands’ had already become a story of Ship- 
wreck. We were drifting toward the same danger. This was when 
the Congress that had carried us gloriously through the war, was re- 
stricted by the “ Confederation,” till it became a mere starveling in cen- 
tral power. It was indeed a perilous crisis. The union was burst- 
ing apart atevery joint. New England proposed to abdicate it. Ken- 
tucky broke away from Virginia. A fragment of North Carolinia 
declared itself independent. Parties were almost hostile on matters 
of policy. The people who had fought gallantly for the idea, knew 
nothing of the institutions securing their blood-bought gem, or of its 
worth, and sank to selfish aims. Could not Philip Sydney and the 
Dutch Martyrs rise from their graves and tell the priceless value of 
their bequest and warn from danger. Yes, through the voice of his- 
tory, they spoke from the dead. There appeared at this crisis those 
far-seeing Statesmen,—whose forebodings and prophecies history has 
so closely verified,—with Hamilton at their head. They perceived 
that the Netherlands, which a century anda half before had been so 
able a guide, had now a further lesson,—one of warning. On a lack 
of central power, and an aristocracy they had foundered. These 
rocks must be shunned. The voice of Hamilton and Madison cried in 
every household—‘ Beware of Local Sovereignty ;’ ‘ Beware of Polit- 
ical Inequality!’ The paper is perhaps the best of the Federalist. 
One warning was heeded and the danger escaped. On the other we had 
at last struck. 

This Western Republic had survived for seventy years when came 
the Gigantic Rebellion. It was attributed to the first danger pointed 
out by the Federalist ; butit was the second. State Sovereignty will 
stand in history as only the instrument; the cause will be found 
deeper down in the society of a part of the country. Here was a re- 
lapse toward Feudalism ; ideas lagging centuries behind the spirit of 
our institutions, whose corner-stone is equality. 

The war came. It was at first regarded with bewilderment. 
It seem a crime too impious. But when it is found to be a reality, 
the nation stands a moment in thought. It had always justified resis- 
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tance; its liberties came through revolution; then seemed something 
sacred in any rebellion. But the pause was only for an instant. The 
national mind no longer wavers. This crime had no kin with liberty. 
Its step was backward. It would be impiety to generations who had 
gained liberty at the Peace of Westphalia and at Yorktown, to halt a 
moment. Statesmen felt that the results of bloodshed in Holland, 
England and America, must not fall now. Leaders proclaimed it. 
The people took up the word. That was the meaning of that war-cry, 
‘The wickedest rebellion against the best government in history!’ 

This country stands to-day with a priceless gem in its hand. But 
the Earth is shaking under foot. There are low murmurings of dan- 
ger to the Union from gloomy unforgiveness ; danger to the Republic 
from the rapid growth ; danger to Religious liberty from Rome. Our 
nation needs counsel. What better instruction than to see the cost of 
winning its three bulwarks. Religious Liberty,—the Confederacy and 
the Republic, inch by inch from despotism. The fiery battle has been 
sketched, in the full light of free-institutions. The picture is new; 
and its lessons are needed. Keep it in sight; and while gazing, hear 
the echoes of the old Puritan’s voice. 

“Go hand to hand O nation never to be disunited, ** * join your 
invincible might to do worthy and godlike deeds; and then he that 
seeks to break your Union, a clearing curse be his inheritance to all 
generations.”* 


Memorabilia Palensin. 


The Month. 


THE month of all the College year has ended. Our record closes with Sat- 
urday, the “glorious” Fourth of July, in name, at least, a fitting finale to a week 
of brilliant achievement and triumphant success. Of weather, too, so remarkably 
pleasant as to deserve special remark and compliment. Never have the old Col- 
lege and its surroundings looked more attractive than on the day when ’68 bid 
them good-bye for the last time. As a necessary prelude to this, 


The Senior Societies 
Gave out their elections to 69 on Thursday evening, June 25, and initiated their 
new members, as usual, on the night of the Spoon Exhibition. Spade and Grave 
was unable to secure the requisite number of such men as she wanted. 


*Milton’s Prose Works. 
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The Sophomore societies deferred their initiations until Wednesday, 24, and 
the Junior societies initiated Friday, 26, as usual. The Senior elections were 
given out in a quiet, informal way, but the rabble, assembled in the College yard, 
amused itself with the usual shrieks and outcries. 


The DeForest Orations 


Were delivered in the Chapel, on the afternoon of Monday, 29, beginning at a 
quarter of three. The lower part of the house and the front seats of the galleries 
were well filled by a fine looking audience, who gave good attention, and, either 
from his being the last speaker, or from his having the best delivery, favored Mr. 
Rawson with their particular applause. Among those in attendance we noticed 
William M. Evarts, of the Lrr. Board of ’37. Two of the contestants were of the 
Board of ’68. The subjects and speakers were as follows:—“The War in the 
Netherlands, in its Relation to Civil and Religious Liberty,”—William A. McKin- 
ney, Binghamton, N. Y. “The Value of the Moral, as compared with the Intel- 
lectual Element in Greatness,”—Elisha W. Miller, Williston, Vt.; Isbon T. Beck- 
with, Old Lyme, Conn. ‘Pope and Cowper Compared,”—Anson P. Tinker, Old 
Lyme, Conn. ‘The Causes of the French Revolution,”—George H. Lewis, New 
Britain, Conn.; Edward K. Rawson, Albany, N. Y. Upon the other subject, 
“The History of a Nation the Principal Cause of its Unity,” no essays, at least no 
successful ones, were written. The speaking closed at half-past four, and while 
the boys awaited the result, the G. A. T. harangued them from the Chapel steps. 
The Faculty was nearly an hour in making up its mind, and finally decided upon a 
tie, naming Beckwith and Lewis as the successful men. As the “medal,” how- 
ever, cannot be split, (for which, great Zeus, our, thanks!) lots were drawn, and 
Isson THADDEUS BEcKwitTH declared to be the De Forest Man of 1868. A simi- 
lar proceeding was gone through with in 1857; and in 1865 it was announced that 
though the medal was awarded Bent, Ewell deserved half of it, could it have been 
divided. There is naturally some grumbling about this method of deciding an 
award. It seems to us that in the present, as well as in almost every possible case, 
the prize could have been awarded on its merits; but if this was, and in any case 
is, impracticable, the trusting of the matter to fate, should not have been, and in no 
case should be, made public to those interested. 

But the die is cast; the great oratorical contest is decided; and, throwing aside 
the mantle of Minerva for the muslin of Terpsichore, all College wends its way to 
the 


Wooden Spoon Promenade, 


At Music Hall, held under the auspices of the Cochleaureati of 69. We are 
pained to observe that some newspaper correspondent calls this the ‘‘ Junior ball.” 
“Balls,” dear correspondent, were long ago abolished, here at Yalo, and if our 
“ promenades” do in a measure take their places, why—well, in this case, it is cer- 
tain that a rose under another name does not smell as sweet. But how can we 
describe the show this year? Would that some lady friend were present to sup- 
ply the adjectives! To say that Dodworth’s Band furnished the music, is to assert 
its perfection. And then the audience! The “promenaders” on the floor, the 
svectators in the galleries, the manly forms in bird-tail coats of luxurious black- 
ness, the trim figures and pretty faces of the ladies, the costumes and the—well, 
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every thing, combined together to make ours the most completely successful Spoon 
Promenade on record. Indeed, we presume we should be justified in saying that 
it fairly surpassed in attractiveness any gathering of similar character ever yet 
assembled in America. We cannot conceive of any thing more successful, and we 
are sure that we express the sentiment of every man in the Class and College, 
when we say to the Committee, “Good!” It was towards morning, we believe, 
when the last lancers were duly lanced, and the last hackman dismissed; but by 
the middle of the afternoon all were stirring again, and moving down towards the 
water, to witness the 


Harbor Races 


For the champion flags, between the different class crews which comprise the navy. 
Half-past four was the time appointed, and by five we should judge that more than 
a thousand people were assembled to witness the sport, but owing to the inevita- 
ble, though inexcusable delays, the word, ‘ Go!” was not given to the gig crews 
until a quarter of six. 'Sixty-Nine drew the inside, ‘Seventy the middle, and 
'Sixty-Eight the outside position, and the former won the race in 17m. 52s. The 
"11 gig crew did not contend. More than half of the spectators had departed 
when, at half-past six, the shell crews took their position, ’Sixty-Eight drawing the 
inside. ‘Seventy, which would again have had the middle place, was unable, at 
the last moment, to get its crew together, and so did not contend. ’Sixty-Nine 
was again victorious, in 18m. 38s., the Senior shell swamping before reaching the 
buoy. A foul was claimed by some of the Senior crew, ou the following day, but 
not allowed. The course rowed over was two and a half miles in length, and the 
high wind that prevailed explains the poorness of the “time.” Besides the cham- 
pion flags offered by the Commodore, a silver cup was given the winning shell 
crew by A. C. Walworth, of 66; and a pair of golden oars to each member of the 
gig crew by C. M. Heald, of '70. The crews were made up as follows:— 
(stroke,) Page, DeKay, Coffin, Fowler, Parsons | 
(bow.) 
Gig—McKinney, (stroke,) Morse, Tweedy, Boardman, DeForest, 
Rice, (bow.) 
‘Suxty-NineE—Shell—A. J. Copp, (stroke,) Joy, Richardson, Coy, Warren, Smith, 
(bow.) 
Gig—DeGrove, (stroke,) Hillhouse, Sperry, Hutchinson, Scott, 
F. Terry, (bow.) 
‘SEventy— Gig—Cate, (stroke,) Reeve, Martin, C. Phelps, Carpenter, Palmer, (bow.) 
In spite of the unusual number of spectators present, no great enthusiasm was 
manifested over the result of the race, perhaps because all were anxious to get up 
town again, “fix up,” and claim “ those seats” at the 


Wooden Spoon Exhibition, 
In season to witness the “opening load.” The title of the “load” this year was 
the “Innate Gentleman,” with the motto, “‘#movem unus.” The rising curtain 
disclosed the eight cocks drawn up about an immense figure “eight,” upon the 
opening of which, John C. Eno, of New York, the spoon man of ’69, stepped forth 
and saluted the audience, Though the joke was a trifle far-fetched, it deserved a 
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better appreciation than the audience stolidly accorded it. Then came the “ Latin 
Salutatory,” by W. Shannon Bissell, of Buffalo, which was perfect in its way, well 
written and well delivered. Perhaps the sentence, “quam rosi, et loveli, et snab. 
bi,” as applied to the “ virgines,” was the most original phrase of all, as it cer- 
tainly was the best received. The “ Presentation Address,” by William H. Hin- 
kle, of Cincinnati, was somewhat different from that of former years. The 
“Reception Speech,” by the spoon man, was much better than usual, and about as 
good as, from its nature, it ever can be, unless, perhaps, the idea of the Mail be 
followed, and fun rather than sentiment be aimed at. The “ Spoon Song” was very 
well sung and appreciated. Then came the most pretentious part of the pro- 
gramme, the “College Tragedy,” entitled “Letters of Mark,” the “ plot” of which 
was a follows :—Mr. Doosenburg, a wealthy Wall street financier, debates with his 
agent, Sharp, as to what part he shall take in the Drew-Vanderbilt railroad fight. 
By the advice of the latter, he “‘ centres his hopes on the Central,” out of regard for 
the interests of his children; Jake, a Yale Junior, and Jenny, who is secretly 
engaged to Sharp. Has great admiration for his son, and thinks him perfection; 
but discovers a lot of “letters home,” kept back by Jenny, and in a rage starts off 
for Yale, to have an explanation. Arriving, is greatly pleased with the singing, 
hears Jake well spoken of by his classmates, finds that sitting on the fence to sing, 
was the “religious and literary exercises” for which Jake was “ marked,” and so 
gladly forgives him. Afterwards finds out, with alarm, the little affair between 
Sharp and his daughter, but when Jake comes home with the spoon, in his pride 
and joy at his son’s success, he promises to grant him any thing, whereupon Jake 
asks his consent to the match, and thus repays his sister for her kindness, the old 
gentleman perforce pronounces his blessing, and all ends happily. 

The play was apparently “ well received” by the audience, and has been “ favor- 
ably mentioned,” as well as A. Lardner Brown, of Philadelphia, who sustained the 
leading part; but our “excessive modesty,” as McArone used to say, forbids us 
making any comments of ourown. The “ Yale Lit.” was certainly a bright idea, 
and we compliment the getter up thereof. Like most of the hits, however, it 
could not be appreciated by those outside of College. The ‘Inner Scenes of Col- 
lege Life” were excellent. The first represented a crowd in a college room, just 
before recitation; one hard at work, the others copying off skinning papers, play- 
ing cards, calculating chances, etc. Old Matches, Candy Sam, Ajax and Hannibal 
were introduced into this scene, and the speech of the latter fairly brought down 
the house. The second scene is the recitation room, where the hard student 
flunks and the skinners succeed. The part of “professor” in this case was 
admirably played by W. L. McLane, of New York, the only prominent actor out- 
side of the Cochs, and the horrid days of Puckle sufficiently exaggerated to seem 
more ludicrous than mournful. The final tableau of “Freshman Initiation” was 
good enough, perhaps, but dragged too much, and the curtain did not fall promptly 
enough, which fault was several times noticeable. The music by Dodworth’s Band, 
and the singing of College Songs, with which the exercises were enlivened, were 
both good, thongh we think the latter would have been improved by several addi- 
tions; while the introduction (and abduction) of Gen. Pratt deserves all praise. 
Of course the hall was crowded to its utmost, and by as brilliant and stylish an 
audience as ever assembled in New Haven; of course there were grumblings in 
regard to seats; of course there were mistakes and delays; but, all in all, we 
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think it is generally agreed that the Spoon Exhibition of June, 1868, was a grand 
success, and that the Cochleaureati of ’69 have done credit to themselves, and the 
Class they represent. 

The entertainment closed a little before midnight, and ten hours later the multi- 
tude were assembling at the Chapel, to listen to the 


Poem and Oration, 
Delivered before the Class of ’68. The exercises were in every way superior to 
those of last year. The audience was larger, gave better attention, and its 
applause was genuine. William A. Linn, of Deckertown, N. J., was the poet, and 
Chauncey B. Brewster, of Mount Carmel, Conn., the orator. The poem, pleas- 
antly written in a variety of metres, was closely listened to throughout. The two 
latter of the four lines we quote finely expresses the old idea:— 


“Riches dazzling may allure us,—noble object rightly sought,— 
Quickly turned to golden fetters, if with honor they are bought. 

For they’re but a gilded halyard made to hoist a nobler sail; 

He who thinks the rope sufficient, must succumb before the gale.” 


The closing words, too, if not real poetry, are at least a nearer approach to it 
than any undergraduate verse that has ever chanced in our way :— 


“Home of the Elm Tree, sad must our parting be, 
Wave us a long adieu with thy green leaves, 
Sob with thy moaning breast, sigh with each glittering crest, 
That in thy harbor bright evermore heaves. 

Let every rock and fount, 
River and woody mount, 
Let every shady dell 

Bid us farewell. 

Sob the winds among the trees, 

Sob the waves along the shore, 

Sob the blades of grass beneath, 

Sob, Farewell forever more.” 


The subject of the oration was ‘‘The Supreme End of Education properly 
Power, rather than Acquisition.” The speaker knew what he was talking about, 
and uttered many sensible and manly thoughts in a pointed and eloquent way, 
that secured the interest of all. His closing addresses to the Faculty, President, 
College, and the Class, were also appropriate and in perfect good taste. After the 
announcement of prizes, and the singing of the Parting Ode, written by 8S. T. 
Viele, of Buffalo, the Class ate the customary dinner in Alumni Hall, and at about 
two in the afternoon, assembled to hear the 


Class Histories 
Of the three divisions, prepared and read by Brewster, Linn and Welles; the merit 
of each being in the order named, though the third followed the second by a very 
long interval. Outside the ring in which the Seniors sat, the raised seats were 
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arranged in the form of a triangle, and were mostly occupied by ladies, who, if 
they couldn’t understand the jokes, laughed when the rest did, and doubtless 
enjoyed themselves. It was about six when the Class Ivy was planted and the 
Ivy Song sung; then the buildings were marched through and cheered, the Presi- 
dent called upon, and the last good-bye said in front of Alumni Hall, at a little 
before eight. And so another class has gone, and our turn, alas! must come next. 
But to look from the future to the present, the 


Examinations 


Are among most the absorbing topic just now; the Juniors going in to their first 
on Tuesday afternoon, July 7, and finishing on the morning of Wednesday, 15. 
For the last three weeks of the term, Logic, under Tutor Wright, gave place to 
Chimistry, under Prof. Silliman, and the Astronomy recitation was held in the Phi- 
losophical chamber, where—that equal and exact justice might be done to all, we 
presume—the previous order of seats was exactly reversed. The Sophomore 
examinations begin on the 8, and end on the 15 of July; and the correspond- 
ing dates for the Freshmen are July 9 and 16; upon which latter day, by the 
way, comes off their “ Annual” supper, or rather suppers, since, owing to a politi- 
cal wrangle, in which the societies of the first three years are mixed up in some 
inexplicable manner, the class is about evenly divided, and separate committees 
have been appointed for each of the factions, one of which goes to Branford Point, 
and the other to Savin Rock. The historians, named in the order of the divisions, 
being in the one case Auchincloss, Howe, Owen and Whittlesey ; and in the other, 
Baldwin, Elliot, Maynard and Sperry. The Seniors went in to their last examina- 
tion Friday, June 26, and the 


Appointments for Commencement 


Stand as follows:—the names in each case ranking, we believe, in the order given, 
and those who are to speak being indicated by italics: —VaLEepioToRY—dHZ. P. 
Wright; SatutatoRy— W. C. Wood; Orations—Biddle, J. Lewis, 
Tinker, Miller; Hig Orations—Davenport, Harger, Pierce, Lawrence, Coffin, 
Brewster, Beckwith, G. Lewis; Orations—Hume, Thacher, Varick, DeForest, Rob- 
bins, Russell; DisserTaTiIons—Tweedy, Wilson, Parry, Woodruff, Farnam, Du 
Bois, Watson, Eastburn, Newell; First Disputes—Greene, Wentworth, Means, 
F. Lewis, Phillips, Searles, R. Williams, Esty, Ferry; Szeconp DispuTEs—Moore, 
Cooper, Stowell, Berry, Hill, Welch, Swayne, McKinney, Bradford, Thomas; CoL- 
LOQUIES—Linn, Morse, Page, Bailey, Hall, Wells, Coats, Washburn, J. Wood, 
Bingham, Yates, Fowler, Hamilton, Parsons, Rawson, Cowell, Durant, Trimble; 
APPOINTMENTS NOT YET DEcIDED— Chapman, Seagraves, Webster, Mead, Abbott, 
Rice, Boardman, Ingersoll. Nearly three-fourths of the Class are thus shown to 
have appointments of some kind, and the “stands” of the valedictorian (3.71) and 
salutatorian (3.67) are the highest ever yet attained. Last year’s valedictorian, 
who also surpassed all of his predecessors, had the rank of 3.62. This suggests 
to us the 


Prizes 
Awarded in the Chapel on Presentation Day, which were as follows:—For Class}- 
cal Essay—Junior Class, Edward P, Wilder. or Composition—Sophomore Class, 
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First Division, 1, Edward P. Clark and Jotham H. Cummings; 2, John E. Curran; 
3, George L. Beardsley. Second Division, 1, William C. Gulliver; 2, Dwight W. 
Learned and Henry B. Mason; 3, Walter S. Hull. Third Division, 1, Edward R. 
Stearns and Thomas J. Tilney; 2, Charles E. Shepard and Charles H. Strong; 3, 
Randall Spaulding. For Mathematical Problems—Senior Class, Elisha W. Miller; 
Sophomore Class, 1, Norman W. Cary and Orlando Cope; 2, John §. Chandler; 
3, Neville B. Craig; Freshman Class, 1, James H. Hoffecker; 2, Frank Johnson. 
For Scholarship—Freshman Class, 1, Wilbert W. Perry; 2, Alwin E. Todd; 3, 
Nathan H. Whittlesey and Robert E. Williams; 4, Charles H. Clark. The classi- 
cal, composition, and mathematical prizes are awarded from the Clark fund; the 
scholarships are named from their founders, respectively, the Woolsey, Hurlbut, 
Runk and Clark. We observe that no Sophomore poet was able to sing accepta- 
bly of “Yale,” and claim therefor the prize; perhaps because so many of the 
class are busy defending the name on the field of 


Base Ball, 
Four games of which have been played by the University Club, since the closing 
of our last record: —With the Lowells, Saturday, June 13, when Yale was even 
at the end of the ninth innings, but defeated on the tenth, 13 to 16; with the Lib- 
ertys, of Norwalk, Wednesday, June 25, when Yale was victorious, 20 to 5; 
with the Princetons, on the following day, when Yale again conquered, 30 to 23; 
and with the Stars, of Brooklyn, on the morning of the Fourth of July, when Yale 
again won, 31 to 14. After this satisfactory work, the Club will go to its hard 
fight at Worcester in good spirits, and with the best wishes of all. It may possi- 
bly play a game or two at New York before that time. The prize bat offered for 
the best score in the match with the Lowells, was won by Edward G. Selden, of ’70. 


The College Courant 


Began its fourth volume with the issue for July 1, which appeared on the following 
day, and aroused considerable hard feeling about College, by its remarks concern- 
ing the Spoon Exhibition, etc., of which we have elsewhere spoken. The paper is 
now enlarged to sixteen pages, will appear fifty times a year, and the annual sub- 
scription is four dollars. The publisher has judiciously employed Frank H. Hamlin, 
George D. Miller, and Frank A. Scott, of ’69, to attend to the Undergraduate 
Department during the ensuing year. Inasmuch as the Cowrant is in no way con- 
trolled by the College, has lately devoted little attention to the undergraduates, 
and is gradually becoming a general newspaper of literature and educational infor- 
mation, it would be perhaps well for its proprietor, to substitute “New Haven” 
for ‘Yale College” in every case, as more truthfully indicating the locality of pub- 
lication. We recommend the paper to all college-bred men, and assure them it is 
worth the subscription price at which it is published. 


The Town Shows 


Of the month have been few and unimportant. In the way of minstrelsy, Pettin- 
gill’s entertainment, on June 13, was very good, and Duprez & Benedict’s, on July 
4, not particularly so. Lingard, the mimic and humorist, returned on July 1, and 
met with a hearty reception from his old friends and many new ones. Besides 
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this, Professor Fowler has repeatedly lectured about his favorite ‘‘ science,” and a 
True Irish Patriot, fresh from the loathsome dungeons of despotic Britain, has har- 
rangued the Fenians to his heart's content. And then the addresses of Daniel Pratt, 
the impecunious but irresistible, whom for a month we have had always with us, 
if not worth in a strict sense, “thousands of dollars to each” of us, have at least 
furnished some amusement, and perhaps a few valuable thoughts on the vanity of 
human “ greatness.” 


Brevities. 


On June 17, a Memorial Dial was erected at Clinton, in front of the home lot of 
the Rev. Abraham Pierson, the first Rector of Yale, to indicate the spot where for 
seven years the Senior Classes were instructed. We believe that Prof. Gilman 
originated the idea of the monument, which was paid for by several New Haven 
gentlemen. A special train took out the party from this city, which contained 
most of the members of the Faculty, but few students. 

By their elections of officers, we see that the Beethoven, the Missionary, and the 
Temperance Societies, still live, and we wish them “the success that they deserve.” 
The newly elected officers of the Missionary Society are as follows: President, 
F. A. Scott, 69; Vice President, E. Hume, Secretary and Librarian, J. 8, 
Chandler, 70; Treasurer, T. P. Vaille,'70. Those of the Temperance Society are: 
President, H. V. Freeman, ’69; Vice President, J. G. K. McClure, 70; Secretary, 
A. E. Todd, "t1. H. N. Whittlesey has been chosen a member of the Church 
Committee for 71, in place of H. G. Talcott, who has left College. 

The Class Pictures of ’68 have been so satisfactory, that the committee have 
voluntarily published for Mr. Warren’s benefit, a “first rate notice.” The Class 
have elected R. A. Hume as their secretary, with C, B. Brewster and W. C. Wood, 
as assistant committee, and so are ready for the future which awaits them. 


Enitorial Hotes. 


Tue students of Washington College, Virginia, of which Gen. Lee is President, 
have—according to the New York Evening Mail—established a Magazine. We 
have not seen a specimen number, but shall be glad to welcome this new aspirant 
for literary honors, and hereby extend to its conductors the right hand of fellow- 
ship. The following extract expresses the sentiments of its editors: 

‘*Let the Northern people know that we will never submit to negro rule, and 
most certainly will that revolution in public opinion come which is to give us back 
our liberties.” 

The Washington Intelligencer thereupon remarks as follows: “It is on the 
whole superior to the Yate Lir. MaGazivg, both in an intellectual and mechanical 
point of view, except in the matter of paper, in which the latter is the better.” 

Hoping ourselves to secure a compliment from the Intelligencer, we make this 
statement of opinion. 

The south, smarting under the iron heel of a military despotism, lies bleeding at 
the oppressor’s feet. The blood of her martyred sons cries to heaven for vengeance 
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upon the hireling hordes of the servile north. Let the northern people know that 
the gentlemen of the south will have back their slaves and rule, as of old in the 
National Councils. Then, and not until then shall we have peace. 

Lest, however, we lose credit with the Republican papers, we hasten to say: 
The acquittal of Andrew Johnson by the votes of nineteen corrupted and perjured 
Senators, will be regarded by posterity as the most startling example of political 
depravity that history records. And while the names of the seven recreant Sen- 
ators will sink into oblivion, those of Butler and his associates will grow brighter 
and brighter until time shall be no more. 


We are great admirers of politeness, and we know of few places so excellent for 
observation of that and the kindred components of good manners as the College 
Reading Room. We are always pleased with the uproar of a rough and tumble 
scuffle; we like to find places cut out of the middle of an interesting article; we 
rejoice to have smoke puffed in our eyes while we are reading, and are fond of 
whistling close to our ears. But what delights us most is to have an individual 
thrust himself between us and our paper, lean his arm on the desk, and poke his 
hat brim in our eyes. It is so provokingly cool,—done with such unconsciousness 
of common decency. Persons capable of such unbounded impudence and effront- 
ery, attract our hearty admiration whenever we see them. There are others whose 
so called “cheek” we admire comparatively, but theirs superlatively. 


The account of the Wooden Spoon Exhibition that appeared in the Courant of 
July 1st, has excited a very general, and we regret to say, just indignation among 
the members of the Class of 69. The exhibition has been universally acknowledged 
bythe Press of this and other cities, as having been one of the best, if not the 
best, that has been given for years. We have heard, and we venture to say that 
the Courant editor has heard nothing but commendation of it from all sides. And 
yet he says “ the audience was not as brilliant as usual;” “there was an absence 
of floral beauty, indicating the interest of the fair sex of the city,” and goes on to 
criticise the exhibition in the same spirit. We have no intention of replying to the 
details of an article written as the editor acknowledged to some members of the 
Class who called on him for an explanation, to express his ill feeling toward the 
committee, because they were unable at the late hour in which he applied to them, 
to furnish him some of the best seats in the house. The statements quoted above, 
however, are entirely untrue. As to the audience, it contained the same ladies 
and gentlemen and a great many more equally attractive, whose presence at the 
Promenade the evening before, made it the most brilliant assemblage ever gathered 
in Music Hall on such an occasion. As to the taste of the decorations, we leave 
that point to our lady friends who were present. And at the same time can but 
express our regret that the many ladies who contributed from the wealth of their 
green houses to grace this jolliest of all festive occasions, should be told by the 
Courant that they failed to show any interest. With regard to the quarrel between 
the editor and the “ Cochs,” we have only to say, that ifthey were wrong in the 
distribution of tickets, they should be censured wherein they were wrong. That 
this matter was not properly arranged is very possible. If it had been entirely 
satisfactory to all, it would have been the first time since the Wooden Spoon has 
become celebrated. But it is unjust to the committee, and insulting to the Class 
whose exhibition it was, and to all College students, who have aright to expect an 
account st least truthful of an event in which so much interest centers, to publish 
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such a caricature as the article in question. To resent a personal slight in this 
way, is surely unworthy a paper of such pretensions as the Courant. 


The Courant of July 1st, announces the names of F, H. Hamlin, G. D. Miller and 
F. A. Scott, of the Class of ’69, as its new undergraduate editors. We heartily con- 
gratulate the Courant upon securing the services of these gentlemen, and feel con- 
fident that it will not be their fault if the paper does not meet the fullest success 

oe during the coming year. We hope its editor in its enlargement, has not under- 
Bore le’ taken a work beyond his strength. This remains to be seen; and meanwhile the 
new editors have our very best wishes for their success. 


The members of the Junior Class are indebted to the kindness of Prof. Loomis, 
for some interesting optical experiments outside of the regular course, as well as 
for the opportunity of observing the moon’s disc through the telescope at the Sci- 
entific School. 


“The Senior Class in Harvard numbers one hundred, in Yale seventy-nine.”— 
Racine College Mercury. 

A slight mistake, friend. The Senior Class of Yale numbers one hundred and 
seven. 


While in general we have nothing but commendation to bestow upon Prof. L.'s 
excellent work on Astronomy, we yet feet it our duty to remark, as guardians of 
the public taste, that it is jesting in a manner unworthy a treatise upon a grave 
scientific subject, to say, speaking of occultations, ‘the disappearance of a star is 
very startling.” 

We are glad to welcome the Beloit Monthly, a magazine in which we feel an 
especial interest, coming as it does from a College that we hope is destined to 
become the leading institution of the North West. The present number does not 
seem to us to reach the standard of former years, when we were more familiar 
with its pages. Its leading article, “Logical Curiosities,” ought scarcely to be 
called original, we think. Its material is all contained in the Appendix to Atwa- 
ter’s Logic, and the explanations of the puzzles do not strike us as entirely new. 
We presume that the Editors, like ourselves, are in the midst of their Annual, 
which probably accounts for any seeming deficiencies, 


The following exchanges have been duly received since our last issue :—The 
New Englander, Atlantic Monthly for July, The Nation, Littell’s Living Age for 
June, The Sabbath at Home, Amherst Student, College Courier, University Chron- 
icle, Hamilton Campus, College Mercury, The Western Collegian, Eureka College 
Vidette, Hamilton Literary Monthly, The American Literary Gazette and Publish- 
ers’ Circular, Williams College Vidette, The College Echo, The Williams Quarterly, 
Harvard Advocate, The Nassau Lit. Mag., The Griswold Collegian, College Stand- 
ard, Northampton Free Press, The Collegian, The Dartmouth, Beloit College 
Monthly, The Brunonian. 

The New Haven Register kindly notices our last number, but objects to a single 
remark with regard to itseif. We presume the assertion, “Surely Lippincott’s for- 
tune is made,” because the Register had said of their Magazine, “It has no supe- 
rior,” was not seriously intended. 
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The College Echo comes to us from Oakland, Cal., and we are decidedly pleased 
with its appearance. 

We are glad to welcome among our exchanges “The Sabbath at Home,” an 
illustrated religious magazine, which it seems to us must supply a public want. 
Subscription price $2.00 a year. : Address James Watson, 28 Cornhill, Boston. 

Among the best of our College newspaper exchanges is the Amherst Student, of 
which many others might profitably learn. It is always welcome. 

The Nation, of June 11th, thus replies to its critics: —“The Boston Transcript 
frankly and fairly retracts the charge of ‘ignorance’ it made against the Nation last 
week, with reference to Our remarks on Professor Stowe’s article on the Talmud, in 
the last Atlantic Monthly. We cannot help saying one word, however, of protest 
against the manner in which the charge was made, which was exceedingly 
improper. If the Nation were to criticise an article on any such subject as the 
Talmud without knowing well what it was talking about, it would be guilty of 
gross imposture, to use no stronger term.” 

The New Englander, for April, lies on our table. Those of our readers who 
wish to understand the differences beteen the New Haven and Princeton systems 
of Theology, and to learn exactly what Dr. Taylor’s system was, will do well to 
read Prof. Fisher’s article, than which we venture to say none abler or more inter- 
esting has lately fallen under their observation. 


“Linda Tressel,” by the author of “ Nina Balatka,” Boston; Littel & Jay. Price 
38 cents. This story, first issued in America in “ Littell’s Living Age,” is thought 
by the “Nation” to be from the pen of Mr. Anthony Trollope. ‘“ Mr. Trollope’s 
style is as little to be mistaken as it is to be imitated, and we find it in this anony- 
mous tale in all its purity,—with its flatness and simpleness, its half quaint ponder- 
osity and verbosity, and all its round-about graces.” The story will amply repay 
perusal, 

“ All For Greed.” By the Baroness Blaze De Bury. This is a novel issued by 
the same publishers, and at the same price as the above. It has its hero and its 
heroine, its villain and his tool, its worldly father and heartless daughter. The 
interest in part turns on a mysterious murder, and the discovery of the criminals 
does not occur until near the end of the volume. The tale is certainly well told, 
and will interest any one who has a leisure hour to spare. We ourselves have 
fallen in love with Vévette, and should certainly like to make the acquaintance of 
such a lovable little lady in real life. 

We have received too late for a more extended notice, which these works richly 
deserve, the following new books from Lee & Shepard, Boston: 

“From the Oak to the Olive; a plain record of a pleasant journey. By Julia 
Ward Howe.” ‘We can only say most decidedly, from a rapid examination, that it 
will pay to read it. The others are “The Cruise of the Dashaway,” “Dotty 
Dimple at Home,” an entertaining children’s book; ‘Upside down,” ‘‘ Farm 
Talk,” and “Nurses and Nursing.” The last contains extremely valuable sug- 
gestions, and is worthy of being thoughtfully read by all who may be liable to 
have the care of the sick. Its author is Dr. R. H. Storer. 


We are indebted to Mr, Bagg for the Memorabilia of this number, which will be 
found full and interesting. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. [July, 


Evitor's Table. 


Our Exchanges during the last month have been full of poetical as well as pro- 
saic effusions, in praise of the glorious sunshine, the bright beauty and rich luxu- 
riance of the merry month of June. In verses good, tolerable and execrable, in 
prose of all sorts, the changes upon the theme have been rung through the numer- 
ous College publications, with such moving melody or equally moving tediousness, 
that many times, looking out upon our own anything but sunny June, we have 
wished that we knew the Post Office address of the Clerk of the Weather, that we 
might send him some of these productions. We are sure his conscience would 
reproach him for depriving Yale poets of the usual opportunity of celebrating the 
praises of what ought to be the merry month. Or in case his obdurate disposition 
was not thus easily touched, at least he might be weariedinto yielding , by the con- 
tinual receipt of such effusions as have lately greeted our weary vision when we 
glanced, compelled by stern duty, over our exchanges. However, we are glad 
that others have been favored with the pleasant June weather that has been 
denied us. We have none of the spirit of the dog in the manger. In fact it has 
been a relief to us when we didn’t even see a rainbow for days together, to hear 
that a view of the sun was not an uncommon spectacle in other parts of our country. 
It quieted our apprehensions about the deluge, and we did not study with so much 
interest the passages in the Old Testament, where it speaks about the building of 
the Ark. Really, there was ground for apprehension hereabouts. We vainly 
glanced at the vane on the Chapel steeple for indications of a change of wind. 
But stern and inexorable as the decrees of fate, it continually pointed East and 
North-east. We looked at it in the morning as soon as we arose, and during the 
long and watery day we looked again and again, and when the shades of evening 
settled over us we cast a long lingering glance up through the gathering gloom, 
and went to our studies in despair. Our rooms were musty, our books and our 
clothing moulded, and still the remorseless clouds shut out the sunlight and the 
clouds still returned after the rain. 

But there came an end to all this just before the close of the month, and the 
Infant Summer ceased its weeping and commenced to smile through its tears. 
(This idea came from one of the afore mentioned poets.) Just in season for the 
long expected festivities of Junior year, and the closing exercises that usher the 
Seniors from out the College portals, came days of brightness and beauty worthy 
the traditional glories of the month. Finer weather, better appreciated perhaps by 
reason of the gloom which it dispelled,—could scarcely have been desired, than 
that which attended Presentation week. Of the exercises of that time our vera- 
cious historian has given a full account in the Memorabilia of this number. We 
have all felt how hard it was to return to our studies, to renew our “ cramming,” 
and give place to the labors and anxieties attending the ‘“ Annual bores,” after a 
few days of rest and enjoyment. Thoughts of the ladies fair, whose presence 
graced the Promenade and the Presentation, strains of sweet music, the tones of 
gentle voices lingering in the memory, we venture to say have interfered with 
study in the ease of many a student. And no wonder, for seldom have we looked 
upon @ more pleasing scene, than was presented in Music Hall on the night of the 
Promenade Concert. It was particularly brilliant, when the “Lanciers” or the 
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“Quadrille” were in progress. The dancers were so numerous that they covered 
every foot of available space, without being uncomfortably crowded; and as they 
glided through the figures, all moving in unison to the strains of music that floated 
through the hall, the dresses of the ladies rustling against each other with a sound 
like that of a gentle breeze amid the tree tops, it seemed toa looker on that the 
“poetry of motion” was there fully exemplified. We saw none but bright faces 
and happy looks, and have yet to learn of any occurrence to mar the general 
pleasure. We heard no complaint even, except that not enough “engagement 
cards” were provided, or some few selfish individuals had contrived to secure more 
than they needed. In every other respect all went smoothly and merrily, to the 
great credit of the Spoon Committee, who have covered themselves with glory. 

But the merry week was not without its alloy of sadness. Wednesday, the 1st 
of July, severed the connection of the Class of ’68 with College life. Upon us—the 
members of ’69—have now devolved the dignities and responsibilities of Seniors. 
We have become somewhat accustomed already to making the usual bow to our 
honored President, as he passes down the aisle after prayers, and our performances 
in that line are said to be improving. ‘How quickly the last three years have 
passed,” is a very common remark. In fact we cannot fully realize that our Col- 
lege course is so nearly ended. Enguged in our duties and amusements, perhaps 
in schemes for our own advancement, we have scarcely noted the swift flight of 
the years, and now some of us are startled to find so many of them gone. May 
the lesson teach us to be more watchful of the future time, lest old age shal! steal 
on us in the same manner, and before we know it we find our youth and manhood 
gone forever. 

We turned away with a sympathetic sadness on the night of Presentation day, 
from the grass plot in front of Alumni Hall, where the Class of ’68 said their fare- 
wells, Hallowed ground it will be to some recollections, we doubt not, through 
the future years. Weare sorry to part with them, and memory recalls many 
scenes of Freshman and Sophomore days in which they and we were chief actors. 
Some of us remember, doubtless, their Sophomore pomposity, and the terror which 
the sound of their heavy tramp and “bangers” ringing on the sidewalk, used to 
inspire, in the otherwise silent midnight hours. And we shall long derive amuse- 
ment from the recollection. But not alone or chiefly in such connection, shall we 
remember the Class of ’68. They have a better title to remembrance in the 
friendships that have sprung up between many of them, and many of us, and in 
the respect due to the men of manly character and sterling ability. 

Meanwhile there is a vacant space in the Chapel soon to be filled by a new 
Class, for whom await the same labors and experiences, and perchance the same 
vain regrets that others have met before them. Would that for their sakes, we 
night unveil before them a vision of their future, that they might discover in sea- 
son to avoid the perils that will encompass them. There is one thing especially 
that ought to be impressed on each youth about to enter College; and that is the 
duty and necessity of labor. He need not dig for the highest standing in scholar- 
ship perhaps, but let him take care that he works in some way. We hear young 
men say that they “don’t care for stand:” andthe influence of that “don’t care” 
extends to all their College duties, and when the end draws near they look back 
with vain regrets upon misspent time and neglected opportunities. There is much 
to be said upon this subject, but out of consideration for our readers we forbear. 
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May success attend you, O, reader, in all your examinations. May no “ fizzles” 
disturb your dreams or “flunks” cause you to graduate prematurely. May your 
vacation be the pleasantest season of the whole year that has past. May your 
lady-love be propitious, if you have one, and if you have not, may you get one as 
soon as possible ; and when the vacation has ended, may you return with earnest 
purpose to improve the time here, and with money in your pocket ready to pay 
your subscription to the next volume of the Lir. \ 


This number closes the thirty-third volume of our Magazine. For thirty-three 
years it has regularly greeted the successive Classes who have entered and departed 
from our honored Alma Mater. In that time, what changes have occurred within 
as well as without her walls. 

Other College publications, since the day of its birth, have risen, struggled for a 
while and perished, but the Lit. has kept on the even tenor of its way, unmoved 
by the political convulsions of the College or outside world. We confess to some 
feeling of pride in our duties as conductors of a magazine, the oldest, with we 
think one exception, inthe country. We do not hope to rival the early efforts or 
later success of some of its former editors, among whom we find the names of such 
men as William M. Evarts and Donald G. Mitchell, but we do bespeak your 
indulgence for our shortcomings, and the hearty support of all Collegians, who 
should be interested equally with ourselves in its continued success. We ask 
your aid not so much pecuniarily and in the way of subscriptions, for these we 
know we shall have, but in the way of contributions to our pages, And, dear 
friends, do not send us your crude and immature productions, but give to us and 
through us to our fellow students, the best fruits of your thought. Do not scrib- 
ble for us, but work, and be assured the labor will bring its own exceeding great 
reward. 

Now, O satirical friend, point not to our own humble efforts, and tell us to 
apply our words to ourselves. Wait until you have earned the right to criticise, 
by your own labors, and try to supply our deficiencies. Volume XXXIV invites 
your assistance. 
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To Undergradutes. 

In accordance with annual custom, the Board of Editors offer for 
competition the Yale Literary Prize consisting of a gold medal, valued 
at twenty-five dollars Each contestant must be a member of the 
Academical Department, and a subscriber to the “Lit.” His essay 
must be a prose article, not exceeding in length ten pages in the Maga- 
zine. It must be signed by an assumed name, and accompanied by a 
sealed envelope containing the real name of the writer; and it must 
be sent to the undersigned on or before Saturday, Oct. 13. The 
Committee of Award will consist of two resident graduates and the 
Chairman of the Board, who will keep secret the names of the com- 
petitors until the prize has been awarded. 

E. G. COY. 


Ohairman Board of Editors. 


The American Literary Bureau, whose advertisement the reader 
will do well to cut out for future reference, was established in 1865, 
by Col. E. G. Parker, of ’47, and since his death has been under the 
direction of Mr. James K. Medberry, well known in Literary circles 
as a contributor to the Atlantic, Nation, Round Table, etc. It has 
fairly supplied an existing want among literary men, and from know. 
ing the honorable character of the conductors, we can recommend it 
to those in College and elsewhere in need of the assistance which it 
declares its readiness to afford. 
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The advertisement of the Nation, also, we hope every one will 
carefully read. It is certainly the most creditable paper every pub- 
lished in America, and every man of culture ought to feel a sort of 
personal pride in its success. For such, it is really almost a duty to 
support publications like the Nation and Rownd Table; and though 
we are greatly interested in both of these, if one must be preferred, 
we, of course, recommend the former. 


Though we have failed in procuring the necessary subscribers to our 

Index to insure its being a financial success, we have yet decided to 
"print it, and rely upon subsequent sales to help us through. It will 
be issued on Wednesday next, July 15, when we hope that subscribers 
will promptly call for the copies at the College Bookstore. We 
likewise trust that, when the work is issued, and its importance and 
labors more fully appreciated, all who have hitherto neglected or re- 
fused to subscribe, will give their support. The price of the Index is, 
Fifty Cents, and at least 200 copies must be sold to insure the com- 
piler from loss. 


The next Number of the Magazine will be ready on Saturday, Oct. 
1, at which time we shall expect every subscription for the next Vol. 
to be paid. Subscriptions must be paid directly to the editors, and a 
receipt will in each case be given ; in this way, mistakes about the pay- 
ment of subscriptions cannot arise. We have to thank College for 
their promise of support next year; we will thank them a second 
time when that support is actually paid in to us. 


M. White & Co., can accommodate the weary and worn out, with 
boats for a sail during the hot days. Read their advertisement. 


If our friends Smith & Austin or Hawley Bros. can’t please you in 
the fine arts, you are indeed fastidious. 


